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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


As the sleeping Richard was haunted by the ghosts of the old 
companions he had murdered, so Ministers, slumbering on the 
Treasury bench of the House of Commons, have been doomed 
this week to hear the ghosts of their old speeches on the “ mon- 
ster grievance” of the Irish Church. In moving for a Commit- 
tee of the whole House on the present state of Church Temporal- 
ities in Ireland, Mr. Osborne supported his motion by a speech 
which in great part consisted of extracts from the speeches of the 
leading men now in office. His arguments to expose the useless- 
ness or even mischief caused by maintaining the branch of the 
Established Church in Ireland, might be contested by any set of | 
men rather than these Ministers, who had employed similar argu- | 
ments, only supported with less industry and expressed with 

less force. Ministers could not gainsay those arguments. They 

could not even use the new plea against a bigoted adher- 

ence to “consistency,” since they are not in a_ position 

to justify the change by any essential change of circum- 

stances, or by an avowed conversion to other opinions on 

their own parts. It is true that the Established clergy are | 
but a more meritorious order of resident gentry ; true that 
the Church is no longer a money burden on the Popish 
population: these facts were equally true when some of the 
speeches now resuscitated by Mr. Osborne were delivered ; but 
the Church “by law established ” remains just the same badge 
of ancient conquest and sectarian ascendancy—the embodiment 
of an alien claim to spiritual superiority over the bulk of the na- 
tion. It is a sentimental grievance, if you please ; but that is | 
precisely the most galling sort of grievance. The principal ex- 
cuse of Ministers is, that Ireland is at present quiet on the score 
of religious difference, and there is no present necessity for re- | 
viving the discussion. Yet a tranquil time is the season most 
favourable for the settlement of so difficult a question. There is 
one way in which the question may be postponed—by setting it 
down at once in a list of measures to be completed seriatim. The 
present apathy of the Whig Ministers is a bitter commentary on | 
the zeal which they used to profess in Opposition : the defence of 
Sir George Grey clinched Mr. Osborne’s damaging exposure of the 
manner in which they formerly traded on the “ monster griev- 
ance.” That the motion should be negatived by only 170 to 103, 
was no very triumphant result for Ministers; especially seeing 
how largely they were beholden to “ Protectionist ” and “Tory ” 
votes, to counterbalance the desertions from the “ Liberal” ranks. 

In another Irish matter Ministers have made a precious display 
of “consistency,” in the advance of 500,000/. on loan to complete | 
the Railway from Dublin to Galway,—a tardy scrap of Lord 
George Bentinck’s great scheme, which they so strenuously 
Tesisted. 

The position of the Scotch bills on the subject of Marriage and 
Registration exposes them in another pointof view. The bills we | 
believe to be good enough in their general scope for rounding off 
certain English measures; but they are unpopular in Scotland, | 
and would have been opposed by the Scotch Members. Through | 
the procrastination of feebleness, Ministers have suffered the | 
session to slip away without bringing these bills to the test | 
of a decisive debate: the Scotch Members go out of town, and | 
then, at the fag-end of the session, Ministers endeavour to pass 
the unpopular measures. It may be no more than the effect of 
weakness, but undoubtedly it looks very like an evasive mean- 
ness. 

Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt’s bill to repeal the Septennial Act 
was a fresh occasion for exposing the Ministerial weakness. The 
subject is not much before the public just now ; nevertheless, Mi- 
histers were conscious of danger, and so they resorted, it is said, 
to a “whip,” not only of their own adherents or of their allies the 
Liberal Conservatives, but even of the Protectionists. 

The bungling about the Ordnance Estimates fairly broke the 

{Latest Epition.] 








waning patience of Joseph Hume, who was roused on Thursday 
to the “ factious opposition ” of repeated motions to “ report pro- 
gress.” The report of the Select Committee had been presented 
on the same day ; and Ministers wanted to vote the money now, 
leaving the details of the report for more deliberate examination 
“next session.” The report advises considerable reductions ; 
but Ministers wished to be let off this once. And accommodating 
Sir James Graham backed their request. There is some truth in 
the representation, that suggestions supported by evidence which 
extends over 10,000 questions are not to be adopted off-hand, and 
that the House was already pledged to the bulk of the expendi- 
ture by having voted a certain number of men—the staple of all 
military force and cost. Unfortunately, Ministers make so many 
mistakes, the fruits of conscious weakness and evasiveness, that 
they could not obtain the licence which might have been allowed 


| toastronger and more straightforward Cabinet: sturdy Hume 


persevered, and the voting was put off till Monday. 

Mr. Bernal has called Ministers to account, not undeservedly, 
for the disgusting and unwholesome state of London in these hot 
days, with the cholera increasing. Much had been said about 
sanatory reform, bills were passed, and the Board of Health was 
appointed ; and yet the “ gulleyholes” of our leading thorough- 
fares send forth palpable pestilence, and St. Margaret’s Church- 
yard breathes noisome death into the very nostrils of Parliament! 
Ministers knew little, and said little, but would “ inquire.” Lord 
Ashley explained the reason: the Board of Health has not the 
requisite powers, especially in the metropolis. The country may 
have the benefit of such a department, but London is debarred ; 
because, as Mr. Henley called to mind, Lord John was Member 
for London, and the City made its old sewers a point of honour. 
The death of Mr. Justice Coltman reminds Members that persons 
of distinction may be cut off by a drain or slain by the frowsiness 
of acourt. But Lord John is not only Member for London—he 
is a Premier with a faultering will; and poor Lord Carlisle is—a 
goodnatured gentleman, who rounds periods ore somewhat more 
than rotundo. 

Ministers, however, have something to show forthe week: Mr. 
Labouchere has produced a scheme of measures for the improve- 
ment of the Mercantile Marine ; a few items of present relief from 
special burdens, to compensate the removal of protection with the 
altered Navigation-laws; and some plans for “ next session,” to 
improve the character of masters and mates, the discipline of the 
mercantile navy, and the sanatory condition of the men. The 
portion which goes to test the qualifications of the captains, gives 
them recognized rank, responsibility, power, and the prospective 
chance of “ good service pensions,” promises well, We miss any 
distinct account of the plan which is to prevent the enormous de- 
sertion from the English to the American marine, vy rendering 


| ours more attractive. 


Mr. Monckton Milnes has obtained leave to bring in a bill for 
the better regulation of Juvenile Criminals; the object, appa- 
rently, being to authorize their detention for purposes of reforma- 
tion. But Mr. Milnes has not yet brought in his bill ; and he did 
not explicitly contradict the allegation of Sir George Grey, that 
he had no bill ready to produce. 

The debate on Mr. Mackinnon’s bill for the consumption of 
Smoke curiously illustrates our method of legislation. The mea- 
sure is aimed at preventing the emission of thick, offensive, and 
noxious smoke, or, as it was termed in the bill, “ opaque” smoke: 
a serious Opposition was made to rest on the difficulty of defining 
what ts “opaque” smoke; and so alarming was the obstruction, 
that Mr. Mackinnon followed the advice given him, by suffering 
the debate to be adjourned for a fortnight, in order to consider 
whether he should withdraw the bill or not. Now the nuisance 
is as palpable and intelligible as tobacco-smoking, the efluvium 
from a knacker’s yard, or any other nuisance. But if the objec- 
tion be affirmed, we shall see the Imperial Parliament estopped 
in the duty of suppressing a palpable nuisance, by the difficulty 
of defining a word. The attempt to deal with a material and ob- 
trusive grievance yields before a philological difficulty ! 





The movements of certain royal and quasi-royal persons have 
been the subject of some gossiping controversy. It was said that 
the Count de Chambord and the Prince de Joinville had met at 
Vienna, in order to negotiate an alliance between the two French 
branches of the House of Bourbon: but the report is authorita- 
tively contradicted, with an air so empressé as to imply that the 

ersons who were the subject of the report still felt sufficiently 
before the public to mind what is said of them. Again it was 
said, that M. Thiers has arrived in England to negotiate a mar- 
riage between the Dutchess of Orleans and President Bonaparte. 
If there is any truth in these rumours, we must infer that the 
royal class of Europe is incapable of profiting by epxerience— 
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cannot learn to know its own place; but is pursuing its old rou- 
tine of alliances between crowned families without much regard 
to peoples, instead of busying itself to reéstablish a position by 
understanding the state of affairs, by promoting order, and by 


serving their nations. 





Rome has been completely taken into possession by the French, 
and General Oudinot has signalized his entrance by various acts 
of tyranny, sweeping and petty,—suppression of all public action 
or speech, and paltry contests to put down the Roman tricolor. 


He behaves as a gloomy petit maitre, hoisted by chance on the | 


shield of a Cesar. 

The Danes have signally discomfited their German besiegers 
at the fort of Fredericia; but we do not learn that the success has 
any very decisive effect in settling the endless international 
squabble. 

The Allied Russians and Austrians hesitate on the march into 
Hungary, as if their course were not quite so smoothly triumph- 
ve they expected: it is supposed that they have met with a 
check. 


Authentic accounts from California confirm the earlier reports 
of the place,—its Midas-like superabundance of gold, its anarchy, 
and its starvation. 
rents a house like a turnpike lodge, for 1,000/. a year; a cook re- 
fused 600/. a year. In point of morals the condition of the peo- 
ple is frightful. Meanwhile, the Mexicans propose to go out in 
armed bands; and it is quite possible that in such way bucca- 
neering desperadoes might outdo the soldierly powers of the 





Yankees. California may be a kingdom to some freebooting ad- 
venturers. Why not? Curious, if the conquered land should 


prove the lure to bring back the guerillas of Mexico, and supply 
the treaevre to naw hands of military outlaws in snatching it from 
the Model Re 


ras in Yarliament. 
THE WEEK. 
m Discipline: Additional Resolutions by 

Lord Brougham—Adjourned at 5h. 45m. Twesday, July 10. 
Poor-Relief Bill, read a first time—Marriages Abroad Bill, read a second time—Ad- 
journed at 6h.42m. Thursday, July 12. Consolidation of the Criminal Law [Of- 
fences against the Person] Bill, introduced by Lord Brougham—Adjourned at 6h. 
40m. Friday, July 13. Royal Assent to several Bills—Irish Poor-Relief Bill, read a 
second time— Adjourned at 9h. 5m. 

{Time occupied in the four sittings, 8 h. 12 m. 

_ since the beginning of the Session, 204h. 33 m.] 

Hovse oF Commons. Monday, July 9; extra noon sitting till 4h. 15m.: even- 
ing sitting commenced at 6h. Marriages (Scotland) Bill, third reading postponed— 
Railways and Distressed Unions (Ireland): Sir Charles Wood's loan of 500,000/ 
debated and agreed to—Irish Poor-Relief Bill, read a third time and passed—Real 
and Personal Property Transfer Bill, read a third time and passed—New Zealand 
Land Conveyances Bill, read a first time—Adjourned at 1 h. 30m. (Tuesday morning.) 
Tuesday, July 10. Juvenile Criminals: Mr. Monckton Milnes to bring in a bill—Irish 
Church Temporalities: Mr. Osborne’s Motion, debated and negatived—Mines and Col- 
lieries Inspection Bill, withdrawn by Mr. Wyld—Railways and Distressed Unions 
(ireland): Resolutions reported, and a bill on each ordered to be brought in—Ad- 
journed at 1h. 15m. (Wednesday morning.) Wednesday, July 11; noon sitting. Ad- 
vance of Money (Athlone to Galway Railway) Bill, and Relief of Distress (Ireland) (No. 
2) Bill, read a first time—Duration of Parliaments Bill, lost on second reading—Smoke 


OF 





Prohibition Bill, considered in Committee—Highway Rates Bill, read a third time and | 


passed—Adjourned at 5h. 58m. Thursday, July 12; extra noon sitting till 3h. 5 m.: 
evening sitting commenced at 5h. Marriages (Scotland) Bill, and Registering Births, 
&c. (Scotland) Bill, withdrawn by Ministers—Mercantile Marine: Mr. Labou- 
chere’s Measures for Improvement explained—Pilotage Bill, read a first time— 
Customs Revenue: Statement by Sir Charles Wood—Government of Van Die- 
men’s Land: Mr. Anstey’s Motion respecting Sir William Denison, debated and nega- 
tived—Ordnance Estimates: Mr. Hume’s five Motions to report progress —Advance of 
Money (Athlone to Galway Railway) Bill, and Relief of Distress (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill, 
Tread a second time—Turnpike Trusts Union Bill, read a third time and passed—High- 
ways (District Surveyors) Bill, withdrawn—Adjourned at 1h. (Friday morning.) 
Friday, July 13; extra noon sitting till 3h.5m.: evening sitting commenced at 6h. 
Estate Leasing (Ireland) Bill, passed—Judgments (Ireland) Bill, read a second time, 
and committed pro form4—Fiscal Relations with Ireland: Mr. John O’Connell’s Mo- 
tion, debated and withdrawn—Committee of Supply: Votes for British Museum and 
Houses of Parliament—Bribery at Elections and several other bills forwarded—Ad- 
journed at 12h. 32 m. till Monday noon. 
{Time occupied in the eight sittings, 48 h. 40m. 
since the beginning of the Session, 811 h. 32m.] 
Ir1so Cuurcnh TEMPORALITIES. 

In moving for a Committee of the whole House “to consider the present 
state of the Temporalities of the Church of Ireland,” Mr. OsBorne felt 
that he could not be charged with undue haste. 

He had imagined that when the present Ministers came into office, some one of 
those old and tried champions of civil and religious liberty—one of those who 
formerly, taking this question at the flood, floated on with it to popularity and to 
power—would have resumed the subject and endeavoured to effect some perma- 
nent settlement. But no: the former Opposition i of the present Ministe- 
ria] party has for the last few years been laid aside, and that instrument on which 





80 many harmonious notes had been struck to call the Whig retainers together, | 


had now, like the fabulous harp of Tara, been hung up mute and unstrung. It 
was expected when Lord John Russell came to office, that as soon as he was 
firmly fixed in the saddle, he would bring in a measure on the subject. The con- 
struction of his Cabinet confirmed this expectation; for it is composed of men 
‘who have expressed their belief that the Irish Church is the root of all the discon- 
fent in Ireland, and who have supported that opinion by their votes. Mr. Osborne 
reviewed the discussions in Parliament from 1823 to 1845, in order to bring out dis- 
tinctly the very decided opinions upon the Irish Church temporalities question which 
the members of the present Administration have entertained till within the last three 
years. He recalled the support given to Mr. Hume’s motion in 1823, by three 
members of the present Cnbinet—the Premier, the President of the Board of 
Control, and Earl Fortescue; alluded to the tone of the debate on Lord Althorp’s 
bill in 1833, when Dr. Lushington rose and said he had never witnessed “ss 
hate in which the decency of Parliamentary language and the courtesy of private 
life had heen so outraged. He recalled Mr. Ward’s conjuring up of the old shade 
of Appropriation, in 1834, which broke on the Cabinet of that day like Banquo at 
the Rast of Macbeth. He dwelt on Lord John Russell’s motion of the 30th 
March 1835, and'‘his remarkable speech upon it, wherein, referring to the 
a of the Established Church of Ireland on the moral condition of 

le, he declared that the House, listening to the well-founded griev- 
ances Ireland, could not at once refuse to do her justice and insist on 
adhering to the Union. He passed to the motion of Mr. Smith O'Brien in 
1849<and, however they might blame Mr. O'Brien for rashness, they would ad- 


The chief magistrate under the United States | 


Buenos Ayres—Irish | 


! 
| mit he was an honest Member of Parliament. (“ Hear, hear!”) 
| tion Mr. Charles Wood declared, that among the great evils of Ire] 

Irish Church, and expressed his opinion that it was the duty of Go 
| originate a remedy for those evils, and to provide for the settlement o 
| tion. Sir William Somerville, who made a most animated speech— 

he did not use the term invidiously, but meant that the right honc 
was excited—( Great laughter)—declared that he had heard with astonishmers 
and did not believe, that Government intended not to reopen the question tn 
Irish Church; and he appealed to “ the Conservative and Christian gentlemen 
of England, whether, if they were in the situation of the Irish people, they me 
submit to that establishment; as he little knew the spirit of the English Ration 
if they would not resist.” Mr. Osborne now in his turn appealed to Sir Wij ~ 
as a “ Conservative and a Christian gentleman.” On the same occasion Lo 
| Howick, the present Earl Grey, said that peace in Ireland could only be ol tained by 
reforming the Irish Church. Seven of the present Ministers voted for that motion 

In the debate on Lord John Russell’s motion of 1844—a motion forced by fear that 

Mr. Smith O'Brien would take the question out of his hands—Lord Jolin declares 
| that the system he would adopt would be “to put the Established Church, ag re. 

gards Roman Catholics and Protestants, upon a footing of the most perfec: 

equality”; and Sir George Grey, after giving his opinion that nothing could be 
| worse or more hazardous than to refuse to entertain the question because jt was 
beset with difficulties, declared that “ the Union must be maintained, but a com. 
| plete union never can be effected solong as the established and endowed Church of 
| the minority exclusively exists.” The whole of the present Cabinet, and of “ the 
present race of Lords of the Treasury and people of that class,” voted for the 
| noble Lord’s motion. The last time the question had been discussed was in 1845 
| and since that time Lord John Russell had observed a most remarkable silence, | 

Mr. Osborne replied to the objections as to time and present inconvenience, jp 
the words used on a similar occasion in 1833, by the present Master of the Mint. 
; then Mr. Sheil. (Laughter.) “Not the time! When is it to arrive? Before 

the Reformed Parliament, it was not the time until the Reformed Parliament. 

here is the Reformed Parliament, and the time has not yet come. When will it? 

When the Whigs are in Opposition? If we are to wait until their official conye- 

nience tallies with the rights of Ireland we shall have to wait long indeed,” 
Mr. Osborne hoped the Government did not intend to move “ the previous 
question” as an amendment on his motion. He thought the best definition that 
could be given of the present session was, that it had been a session of previous 
questions; for on searching the debates he found that in no former session had 
| “the previous question” been so frequently moved. People out of doors were 
| somewhat puzzled to imagine what the previous question meant. It was nothing 
| more than a Parliamentary sleight-of-hand, used to cut the acquaintance of an 

old friend who had been useful in opposition but who might be inconvenient toa 
| party in power. 

Mr. Osborne proceeded to glance at the history of English government in Ire- 
land, and the non-progress of Irish Protestantism ; touched on the gross lives of 
the Reformers, Elizabeth’s good Puseyism in England and bitter Presbyterianism 
| in Ireland; Strafford’s cruelties “ for the sake of the revenue”; Cromwell's simple 
| policy, “extermination,” his agreeable alternative of “ Hell or Connaught”; the 

eg oe which alone the Irish gained by the Dutch importation of King Wil 
| liam; the penal enactments, characterized by Bishop Mant as not only for the 
| security of the Protestants but also the “benefit of the Catholics themselves”; 
the Algerine bill of 1723, to degrade the Catholics to the level of the slavish gnard- 
ians of a Mahometan harem; and the Union, procured by barter of Irish bishoprics. 
| After all these means, pursued during three hundred years, the Protestant Church 
| stands nearly as it stood at first; though he granted that the clergy have im- 
proved. You may exclaim, “ But the Roman Catholics are loyal and contented; 
why then make an alteration?” Now is this uniformly the case? There are 
several indications that it is not so, but that reliance can be placed only on the 

Protestants. For instance, according to the statement of the Bishop of Water- 
| ford in another place, on the 4th of May last, it appeared that last year, out of a 
| population of 80,000 Roman Catholics in a distriet only 18 persons became special 
| constables, while out of a population of 5,000 Protestants 280 persons became spe- 
| cial constables. Mr. Osborne called the attention of the tax-payers to this ez- 
yensive state of things. He dissented from the doctrine that the evils which Ire- 
| land labours under will be cured by giving her “ identity of institutions”: that is 
| an English notion, and a fallacy. Scotland is peaceable and happy because 
| “identity of institutions” was not forced on her at the Union: that country 
| has been inexpensively governed by nationality and affection. She accordingly 
requires but 2,000 troops at this time, compared with the 50,000 who “ occupy’ 

Ireland. 

| Mr. Osborne went into detailed criticism of the wealth and unequal endowment 
of the Irish Church offices; bringing forward the facts which have often before 
been marshalled on the subject. He then explained the practical object with 
which he would go into Committee. He did not want to abolish the Irish Chureb. 
All useful reforms must be founded on mutual compromise. Neither did he wish 
to interfere with the existing rights or vested interests of the present incumbents. 
But he asked the House to go into Committee for the purpose of seeing if they 
could devise a plan by which the congregational system could be carried out in 
Ireland, instead of the territorial. He had no wild or visionary scheme to pro- 
pose: he would have one Archbishop with 4,000/. a year, and reduce the ten Bish- 
ops to five, with 2,0002 a year each. Sir George Grey could not impugn the 
moderation of that proposal. Lord John Russell told the House, in 1844—“I 
concur in the plan propounded by Dr. Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin, for 
making the Irish Church a church of congregations, not parishes”; adding, that 
though he thought the Protestant Church ought to be fully provided for, he did 
not believe that anything like the amount now allotted to it was necessary. Mr. 
Osborne also proposed to lay on the table the following resolution—“ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that any surplus which may remain after fully provid- 
ing for the spiritual instruction of the members of the Established Church in Ire- 
land, ought to be applied locally to the general education of all classes of the people. 

The motion was supported at considerable length by Mr. Moore; who 
thought it necessary to enter into a preliminary justification. 

On taking his seat in that House, he had bound himself by a solemn oath to 
do nothing to subvert the Church of these realms as by law established ; and he had 
been frequently reminded during this session, that in the opinion of many that 
oath imposed upon Roman Catholic Members a different obligation from that im- 

»osed upon Protestant representatives in the consideration of Church subjects. 
| Now, a legal oath could in no circumstances amount to more than a simple re- 
cognition of that which in the mind of the imposer was an existing truth—al 
| existing obligation. In a court of law, for example, the oath of a witness, that 
| he would tell the truth and nothing but the truth, amounted to nothing more 
| than a solemn recognition of the existing law of God that we ought not to bear 
false witness against our neighbour. In no circumstances whatever does the law 
| recognize a promise to do that which is in itself wrong. The law could not 
impose upon him any further restraints than are held to be of moral obligation 
by every conscientious and right-thinking individual. No doubt, there might be 
Roman Catholics who, on account of their oath, entertained objections to i 
terfere with the Protestant Established Church; but he, who looked om the 
Established Church as a matter of civil policy, saw nothing in the oath he took 
to place him in a different position from other Members. He edmitts. that the 
Church of Ireland, the abuses of which he assailed, was a part of the Churchof 
this realm as by law established; and it was in that character he assailed it. 

Mr. Moore enlarged with additional details upon the practical injustice of the 
organization of the English Church in Ireland; giving a striking instance. 4° 
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a 
himself paid tithes in eight parishes: in the whole of those eight parishes there 
was not one church, one glebe, or one resident clergyman; he did not believe that 
he had one Protestant tenant in any of those eight parishes; he was not aware 
that there was a Protestant at all in any of them: and he did not believe that 
divine service according to the Church ritual had ever been ce lebrated in any one 
of those eight parishes since the Reformation. (“ Hear, hear, hear!”) He sup- 

the motion because it was calculated to remove domestic grievance and 
sca political discontent. 


Sir GEorGE Grey at once relieved Mr. Osborne from his apprehension 
that Government would move “ the previous question”: for the exactly 
contrary reasons to those which have induced Mr. Moore to give his sup- 

rt—namely, because he thought it would excite domestic discontent and 
revive political disquietude, of which there is now less than at any former 
moment in Ireland—he felt justified in voting at once against the motion. 

Sir George complained of Mr. Osborne’s want of memory in quotation; through 
which he had not exactly represented Sir George's opinions as explained in 1845, 
and through which he had totally forgotten to make any allusion to the debate on 
the subject at the close of 1848. Sir George retained the opinions expressed in 
1845—“ namely, opinions against the policy, the justice, and the expediency of 
maintaining in Ireland, or in any other country, an established church endowed 
by the state, that church being the church of the minority.” (“ //ear, hear!”) 





“Looking back, however, to the speech I delivered in 1844,—of which the hon- | 


ourable and gallant Member has given partial quotations, leaving out the pith of 
my opinions,—I no doubt expressed myself with respect to the facility of any 
measure to redress the grievance and remedy the evils complained of in terms 
stronger than I would now adopt. When then the right honourable Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) introduced his bill to increase the endowment of Maynooth, I quali- 
fied the opinions I expressed in 1844, and said, that whilst I hailed the measure as 
the first step towards removing what had been felt to be a stigma and insult, I did 
not press it on the Government to advance the least degree further than they 
could go with a prospect of success. Since that time, the subject has 
occupied much of the attention of her Majesty’s Government. They have anx- 
jously desired to find a remedy for the evils of which they recognized the exist- 
ence: but when the honourable gentleman the Member for Mayo ( Mr. Moore) says 
the prejudices of the people of this country are an obstacle to the satisfactory 
settlement of the question, and that honourable Members come to this House 

pared to vote against their consciences in deference to the prejudices of their 
constituents, I must remind him that there are other grounds of difficulty besides 
those he has mentioned. I must remind him that one great bar to the settlement 
of that question is the avowed, and repeated, and determined resolution (as far as 
we can judge) of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and of the great body of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and laity, not to consent to any scheme by which their 
church should be endowed. We are not in the same position as we were when 
the Roman Catholics were petitioning Parliament for admission to the civil privi- 
leges from which they were unjustly debarred; for we have a strong, honest, but 
I believe a mistaken feeling, among the people of this country and of Scotland, 
against the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church; while we have the great 
body of the hierarchy and clergy of that Church protesting against such a mea- 
sure. When I feel this to be the case, I ask myself, is it worth while, whatever 
opinions we may entertain, to propose a measure which would give rise to great 
animosity, contention, and debate—-excite much opposition, and which, instead of 
being accepted as a boon, would be rejected by those for whom we asked it? I 
am not prepared now, therefore, any more than I was last year, to go into a 
Committee of the whole House with the honourable and gallant Member, to crip- 
ple the resources of the Established Church in Ireland, and with the view of 
taking that mutilation only as an instalment, looking, as I understood him, to the 
ultimate extinction and abolition of that Church altogether.” 

The motion was supported by Mr. EpmMunp Burke Rocue, as a step 
towards removing the great grievance on which the Repeal movement 
rests; also by Mr. Morcan Joun O'Connectt, Mr. Rernovps, and Mr. 
Joun O'CONNELL. 

Mr. Hume was highly gratified with much of Mr. Osborne's speech, but 
could not approve of the compromise which he proposed. Mr. Pace 
Woop gave a general support to the motion, but threw out a sketch of 
another plan. 

He would say to the Established Church—“ Since the emancipation of the Ro- 
man Catholics, the Pale is broken down. You never were the Church of the 
Nation; you were only the Church of the Pale. You and your ministers shall be 
provided for. You may have your Bishops, and you shall be in as favourable a 
position as the Church of Rome—yon shall choose them yourselves; but the State 
will no longer recognize you as the State Church. 
the endowments you now possess; but a portion of them shall be applied to meet 
the general spiritual wants of the whole nation.” 
40007. a year to the Bishops; he thought 1,500/. a year each would be ample, but 
he was willing to go lower than that. 





e 


Sir George Grey’s opposition to the motion was backed by Mr. G. A. | 


Hamiiton and Mr. Narier, upon High Church grounds. 


Mr. Osporne replied with a few hits at Sir George Grey and the Whigs— | 


The Home Secretary ought to be one of the last to talk of inconsistency, when 
be voted for the ballot as Member for Devonport and against it as Member for 
Northumberland. He was evidently a man of infirm mind upon such points. 

said now, that he would endow the Roman Catholic Church if he could— 
knowing that he could not. The present was in one respect rather a melancholy 
tccasion; another Whig principle had expired. The House had witnessed the 
98 ar my and education of the famous Appropriation-clause; they were 
tow called upon to attend its obsequies. The Home Secretary had sung its dirge. 
But the Ministry could not go on in this way, now leaning on a crutch from 


Tamworth, now reclining on a cushion from Montrose—stumbling and stagger- | 


ing between two opinions—supported sometimes from this side, and sometimes 
from that. At this rate, they must eventually die of political atrophy; and the 
ish Church question, the grave of so many Admiaistrations, might prove theirs 
tho. (Laughter and cheers.) 

The House divided: for the motion, 103; against it, 170; Ministerial 
ad Tory majority, 67. 

Irish Poor-RELIEF. 

On the question that the Poor-Relief (Ireland) Bill be read a third time, 
Mr. Joun O’ConnELL moved the addition of clauses giving the “ Ordi- 
tary” power to approve or disapprove of the Union Chaplains appointed by 
the Poor-law Commissioners. 
man Catholic and Protestant ministers to their respective Bishops. 
Wit1am SoMERVILLE opposed the clause, as tending to raise new diffi- 
talties in the working of the law; and he was joined by other Members in 

bting whether “ ordinary” would mean a Roman Catholic Bishop. 

. Joun O'CONNELL insisted on a division; and was defeated, by 74 to 3. 

Mr. Narter moved the addition of a clause enacting that the immediate 
bayer of any tithe rent-charge shall be entitled to deduct only one-half of 

Poundage of any rate made after the bill should become law. Sir 

& GREY admitted that the question involved was difficult; and he 
Mggested the making of the law like the English, by rendering the tithe 
Teat-charge itself a rateable hereditament, upon which the owner would 
Pay rates as an vccupier. But Mr. Napier objected, on the ground that 


You shall have a portion of | 


He would certainly not give | 


He aimed at giving a power over the Ro- | 
Sir | 


| the tithe rent-charge in Ireland is not payable in the same way as in Eng- 
land. The clause was negatived, by 125 to 50. 

The bill was read athird time. On the question that it do pass, Mr. 
STAFFORD aimed a parting blow at the measure, by the following recapitu- 
lation of its substantial results. 

“ Let not the capitalist purchase land unawares; let him consider how under 
this bill his property would be taxed. By the first clause there was a maximum 
rate of ds., and he might possibly purchase under the delusive belief that that 
maximum would not be exceeded. Imagine him then to be called upon for an 8. 
rate. ‘Why is this?’ he asks: ‘1 thought I was not to pay more than 5s.?’ 
‘Yes,’ is the answer; ‘ but in Committee Parliament found it necessary to include the 
debts of the union, which require a rate of 2s. 6d. additional; and then there is a 
sixpence for a rate-in-aid, and that makes the 8s.’ But beyond this he will be 
called upon for a 2s. 4d. rate for promoting emigration. ‘ But,’ says the purchaser, 
‘I don't want to send out emi * * No,’ is the reply ; ‘but one-half of the 
electoral division bave refused to pay their rates, and the Board of Guardians 
have therefore det nd them out as emigrants, and you must pay a 

rate of 2s, 4d.’ ls. 4d. for rates was arrived at. Of course the purchaser 
now thinks that he bas arrived at the end of his liabilities; but not so. Another 
collector arrives and de of 2s. more in the pound. ‘ What is this? 
asks the purchaser. collector, ‘the maximum rate has been 
reached, and the Poor in the pound, 


emigrants. 





nds a rate 
Why, 


law Commissioners have a right to collect 2 


says the 1e 








and they have accordingly imposed that rate upon you.’ Thus, instead of 5s. being 
the maximum rate, 12s. 4d. would be the actual amount of the charge upon the 
land purchased by the English capitalist. The maximum was a mere delusion 
and was used in the bill as an engine for a union-rate, and to enable the Com- 
missioners to levy a tax of 10 per cent upon the whole rateable property of Ire 
land. 

The bill was pass 

RAILWAY FROM ATHLONE TO GALWAY 

In asking the Committee of the whole House to give the Treasury power 
to grant loans not ex ng 500,000/. for the construction of a railway 
between Athlone and Galway, Sir Cuartes Woop declared that 
the Government still did not feel justified in making advances to any 
great amot r the purpose of carrying on railway undertakings in Ire- 
land; bt ht that a special case was made out in favour of a 








great trunk line through the West of Ireland. Such a line would run 
through a district which is emphatically spoken of as the distressed district 
of Ireland, and would confer immense good upon the starving and unem- 
ployed population of that district. A line has already been constructed 
by an independent company from Dublin to Mullingar. ‘To complete the 
line on to Athlone will take 300,000/. more; and thence to Galway 
500,000/. additional. Gentlemen of the West of Ireland came forward and 
offered an arrangement by which, if the House would accede to this vote, 
they would be secured the construction of a good line throughout to Gal- 
way in the course of two years. The Government proposed to advance 
500,000/. at 34 interest, to be repaid by instalments commencing ten years 
after the advance; and they proposed to take the whole from 
Dublin to Galway as a security. It is proposed that they shall ap- 
point an auditor with powers to examine all accounts, and to control the 
amount of declared shareholders’ profit. “If there should be any deficiency 
in the amount received by the Company and the sum to be paid to the Go- 
vernment, then the proportion in which each shareholder should contribute 
to that deficiency was to be fixed by the auditor.” Sir Charles read cal- 
culations and statements by persons of high reputation as railway engi- 
neers and contractors, to show that the estimates on which the proposal 
for the loan had been made are abundantly high and safe; and to show the 
| good which has been done to the Irish peasantry of every district through 
which railways have been constructed—the task-work and high wages at 
once stimulating their energy, and by the better living developing their 
physical powers and skill! 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Goutsury, on noninterference of Go- 
vernment principles, and on the ground that the advance of money below 
the market rate in Ireland would be an unjust preference of this company; 
| and by Mr. Rogsuck, as a taxing of the poor English artisan for the bene- 
fit of Irish landlords, and upon general noninterference principles. It was 
| 
| 
| 


line 


supported by Mr. Hume; who, after scrupulous examination, concluded 
that it might be sanctioned on the soundest principle—particularly just 
now, when materials and land are so low, and Ireland may be so much 
benefited by employing her population and aiding her capital; by Mr. 
|; Ormsby Gore; by Mr. Newprcare, as a “ portion” of the great scheme 
of his late lamented friend Lord George Bentinck; by Sir Henry Wi- 
| ston Barron, Mr. O'FLanerty; by Sir Taomas ACLAND, who elicited 
from Sir CuarLtes Woop that the advances of 1847 have every farthing 
been paid, and thereupon recommended a renewal of the generous policy 
so punctually responded to; by Mr. Pero, Mr. Frewen, Sir Lucrus 
O'Brien, and Mr. Henny Herpert. Mr. Fitzsternen FRrencu called 
the attention of the House at much length to the necessity of completing 
branch lines throughout Ireland; and objected to this vote only as too small 
Eventually, the vote was agreed to. 
ORDNANCE EstiMaTEs: REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURE. 

The House having gone into Committee of Supply on Thursday, Mr 
Home called on Lord John Russel] to postpone the Ordnance Estimates 
until the report of the Select Committee on the subject, only presented that 
morning, should have been duly considered by Members—say till Monday. 

Lord Joun Russevc objected, that such delay would be virtually post- 
poning the Estimates till August, when there would necessarily be a thin 
| House. The best way would be to proceed now with the Estimates, leay- 

ing the report of the Committee to be carefully considered during the re- 
| cess, and to be discussed in detail next session. That, said Mr. Herrres, 
would be to vote the Estimates without the important information furnished 
| by the Committee. 

The discussion continuing, Sir James Granam stated what had passed 
in Committee. On Friday last, he proposed an intimation to the House 
that the report would not be ready so soon as had been expected; but sub- 
sequently more rapid progress was made, and the report had been presented 
that day: however, it is of great length; the evidence touches upon a 
variety of heads; and it would be better to take up the estimates to the 
5th of April last, without stopping to consider the report in detail. He 
was sure that a saving could be effected only by the Executive Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Home insisted that a reduction might be made before 1850; ahd he 
moved that the Chairman should report progress. Lord Jonn Rusepun 
| replied, that Ministers could not at once make up their minds to adopt the 
| reductions advised by the Committee, involving an amount of 100,000/. 


| 
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Sir Witt1am MoLeswortuH observed, that some items at least might be 
suspended,—as fortification works in certain colonies. Sir James Gra- 
HAM backed Lord John Russell. The report alone, he said, would not 
be trustworthy; the evidence is the thing, and it embraces 10,000 ques- 
tions. The dispute proceeding, Mr. Spooner observed, that the Estimates 
have been put off during the whole of the session, and now Government 
call upon the House to vote the money] required, and on a future day to 


hear the reasons why it ought not to have been voted! Mr. Hume's mo | 


tion was negatived, by 80 to 43. 


Mr. Hume, observing that the majority would have been the other way | 


if the members of Government had not voted, renewed his motion.—Nega- 
tived by 90 to 21. 

Mr. Hume immediately renewed the motion; and after some debate, it 
‘was negatived, by 113 to 20. 

Renewed again, it was negatived by 118 to 18. 

Regretting that the business of the country should be interrupted by the 
obstinacy of the Government, and overruling the deprecation of Members, 


in which Mr. Brormerton joined, Mr. Hume repeated his motion. After | persons 
' 5 


another short debate, Ministers yielded. Lord Joun Russewu said, that 
the British Museum and other Estimates should be taken next evening; 
the Ordnance Estimates on Monday. 

The House resumed, and the Chairman reported progress. 


Earlier on the same evening, in reply to Mr. TuorNELY, Sir CHARLES 


Woop stated, that, in pursuance of reports from the Commissioners of | 
| burghs in their yearly meeting—unanimously, many of the parochial 


inquiry on the Customs department, changes are taking place in the Cus- 
toms, which will give increased facilities to merchants, and effect a saving 
in expenditure of 70,000/..a year. The inquiry is still going on. 


MERCANTILE MARINE. 

In Committee of the whole House, on Thursday, Mr. LanovcuEre 
made a lengthened statement as to the measures contemplated by Govern- 
ment for the improvement of the mercantile marine, which he advanced 
as complementary to the Navigation Bill. 

The first subject was that of light-dues paid by ships. In this country the 


lighting is not under the management of a gencral board, as in other countries, | 
~ - | tion, Lord Joun RusseEtu intimated that he would not at present divide 


but is vested in ancient corporations with separate jurisdictions, under a very 
imperfect general control by the Privy Council. Last session he had embodied 
his views in a bill; but as the bill had not received the assent of Parliament, 
and there was no prospect of carrying one this session, he did not propose to in- 
troduce one now. Nevertheless, he thought that some immediate relief might 
be given; and on communication with the Trinity House of London, which has 
control of the English lights, he found a ready concurrence. The revenue for 
English lights is 318,000/, of which sum coasters pay 145,000/., and the over- 
sea traders 173,000/. The Trinity House proposes to reduce the amount by no 
less than 100,000/. a year. The coasting vessels pay an undue share of burden, 
especially considering the value of the cargo. 
vessels will be reduced to the extent of 70,000/.—nearly 50 per cent of the present 
charges. Certain lights are passed twice by over-sea traders going in and out of 
port: the remission of the double charge will be equivalent to 16 per cent on the 
whole for that class of vessels, and will amount to about 27,000/. a year. The 
proposed arrangement can be effected by the Trinity Board, with the consent of 
the Privy Council. 

The next subject was pilotage. The system is under three jurisdictions,—the 
Trinity House, the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and the local authorities of 
certain great towns and seaports. It is liable to various inequilities: coasting 
vessels are exempt from pilotage—a vessel trading between Liverpool and Dublin 
needs not take a pilot ; but should that same vessel proceed to Brest, it must take 
a pilot at each port. He proposed to introduce a bill permissively authorizing the 
Trinity House to exempt such vessels from pilotage, if the competency of the 
masters and mates to discharge pilot duties were satisfactorily shown. 

Another matter of great importance is the state of command and discipline in 
the mercantile marine. Mr. Labouchere very briefly glanced at evidence given 
by English consuls, shipowners, and other experienced persons; which shows that, 
excepting in the East Indian service, the masters are not only drawn from a class 
inferior to those classes which supply masters in foreign marines, but that they 
are deteriorating in manners, and probably in qualifications. This has the most 
disastrous effect on the state of discipline in merchant-ships; and it has been 
proved that as many as 14,000 sailors deserted from the English mercantile 
marine in one year, mostly to the American trade. The practice of agreements 
between seamen and their employers is in a very bad state. In America, agree- 
ments are usually arranged through the instrumentality of notaries-public; in 
this country, through the instrumentality of crimps; and the endeavour to im- 
prove the agency by a system of licences has had a very imperfect success. It 
would also be necessary to make a beginning in the way of sanatory reform. 

There is no department of Government answerable for the condition of our mer- 
cantile marine: he proposed to create in the Board of Trade, not a board but a 
“ Department of Mercantile Marine,” to which would be attached two persons who 
had been captains in the merchant service. Under the direction of this depart- 
ment would be placed the examination of masters and mates; which would no 
longer be voluntary, but compulsory, though it would not be enforced on persons 
already holding those posts. “Shipping-officers” would be appointed in lieu of 
the licensed agents: such officers to explain and attest all agreements made with 
sailors. Every vessel would be furnished with a log-book, to be kept according to 
a form set by a Government officer. Increased power for maintaining discipline 
would be given to captains holding first-class certificates and commanding vessels 
above a certain tonnage: they would have the power of temporary imprisonment. 
Disputes between captains and sailors under the amount of forty shillings would 
be summarily settled by the shipping-officer. Sanatory regulations would be en- 
forced by the department. The Registry Office would be transferred to the de- 
——- and the system of tickets discontinued. Fees and fines would be 

ormed into a fund, probably 40,000/. a year: from this fund would be paid the 
salaries of shipping-officers, say 10,000/., and good-service pensions to meritorious 
captains and mates. Captains holding first-class certificates would be permitted 
to wear some badge of distinction, gratifying to themselves, and conferring au- 
thority in foreign ports. 

Mr. Labouchere moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the laws re- 
lating to pilotage, and a bill for improving the condition of masters, mates, 
and seamen, in the merchant service; not for carrying this session, but to 
be considered in the recess. 

Several Members delivered critical remarks upon the scheme, mostly in 
a friendly spirit, but suggesting improvements. Mr. GLapsTONE called 
upon Ministers to settle the question of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund; a 
fund approaching insolvency, but acting as a peculiar and oppressive bur- 
den on the working sailor. He called on Mr. Labouchere to adopt a more 
g@trenuous measure for raising the character of masters and seamen: as he 
‘had abolished x on»poly in shipowning and shipbuilding, let him also abo- 
Tish monopoly in seamanship. 


Eventually, leave was given to bring in the bills. 


ae, 
Scotcn MarriacE Law. 

Mr. RuTHERFURD moved that the Marriage (Scotland) Bill be read q 
third time on Monday next. Mr. Forpes MackEnziE moved as an 
amendment, that it be read a third time that day three months. My 
RUTHERFURD went at considerable length over the same ground which has 
been traversed by the supporters of the bill in the House of Lords; ang 
supplied an analysis of the mass of petitions which has been presented 
against it from Scotland. 

It appears that 377 petitions have been presented, 225 of them from the Esta. 
blished Church. “The General Assembly first petitioned, and then the Com. 
mission of the General Assembly petitioned; then in certain cases the Synods 
petitioned, and next the Presbyteries: then the Kirk-Sessions, and lastly the jn- 
dividual Clerks of the Sessions ; and thus these petitions were multiplied.” The 
47 petitions presented by the Free Kirk were principally directed against a clause 
in the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, providing that none but the Session. 
Clerks should be Registrars. Of 1,000 parishes, only 130 had petitioned ; of 739 
Free Kirk congregations, only 11; of the 492 congregations of the United Presby- 
terian Synod, only 12; and of the 333 other congregations of the Reformed 
Church in Scotland, not one. The petitions presented were signed by but 1,500 


The bill was supported by Mr. Ectior and Mr. Fox MAULE; opposed 
by Sir Georce CierK, Mr. M‘Nercx,‘and Mr. Hume. Mr. M'Neicr 
answered Mr. Rutherfurd at great length; and attempted to reistablish 
the case relied on by the opponents of the bill, that it is repugnant to the 
general mind of the Scottish people. Nearly all the counties have peti- 
tioned against the bill, most of the leading towns, the delegates from the 


boards, the General Assembly, the Commission of the Assembly for two 
years, &c. All parties are willing to amend some portion of the Scottish 
law—for instance, to provide agai-~’ he evil of Gretna Green marriages; 
but this law is nothing more than a portion of the Registering Births, &c. 
Bill; and both must be opposed together. 

The House divided on the question that the words “ Monday next” do 
stand part of the question; and affirmed that proposition, by 73 to 68; 
Ministerial majority, 5. Mr. GLapstone hoped, after this division, that 
the bill would not be pressed further this session. After some conversa- 


on the original question; but would on Thursday state what course Go- 


| vernment would take. The debate was adjourned to that day. 


The amount payable by coasting | 


| 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Lord Joun RussEtu stated, on Thursday, that it was not the intention 
of the Government to proceed with the bills in the present session. At 
the same time, he must observe that the debate had only confirmed him in 
the opinion that the Marriage-law of Scotland was very defective, and 
that it was desirable that a good system of registration should be esta- 
blished there. 

The orders for proceeding with these bills were then read and dis- 
charged. 

REPEAL OF THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 
The second reading of the Duration of Parliaments Bill, moved by Mr. 


| Tennyson D'Eyncourt, was opposed by Sir GEorGE GREY; who briefly 


renewed the arguments used by Lord John Russell on a former discussion 
of the subject. If it be proposed to reduce the duration of Parliament to 
five years, that is only a reduction of a single year below the limit now 
practically observed: if it be proposed to reduce the duration to three 
years, great practical inconvenience will arise from the presence of so many 
Members new to the House, unused to public business, and unacquainted 
with the bills under discussion in the previous Parliament. If the bill 
were not withdrawn, he must move that it be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Mr. Mitner Gipson observed, that the reply to Sir George Grey's 
speech had already been given in the division by which a majority decided 
that the bill should be introduced. 

That division was not quite accidental. Like the division on the ballot last 
session, it arose from a reluctance by many Members to record a deliberate vote 
against the extension of the suffrage and similar popular measures. When Mem- 
bers were not solicited by the leaders of the great parties, they would sooner go 
away; therefore there is a deep meaning in these occasional majorities in favour 
of reforming measures. A bill for shortening the duration of Parliaments is more 
required now than ever, from the immense increase of Government power to pro- 
vide patronage for its supporters. What induces gentlemen to spend large sums 
in a borough, but that they know they have only to “ vote right,” and they may 
“ pull and pull away” at the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to make the money 
spent in their election a good investment? The House would never check bribery 
and corruption at elections, or entirely get rid of pledging Members, and obtain 
an independent House of Commons, so long as the present fixity of tenure should 
last. Let him hear nothing of the fallacious argument from averages; for though 
it may be true that they often had short Parliaments, it is also true that they 
sometimes had long ones. Nor let the lateness of the session be advanced in 
objection; for there need be no Committee, no discussion of clauses: a simple 
repeal of the Septennial Act, which was originally introduced and carried be- 
cause the reigning family happened to be unpopular, is all that is necessary, and 
Parliaments will thenceforward become triennial. Mr. Gibson earnestly en- 
treated gentlemen opposite not to make inconsiderate promises. In the natural 
course of events, the Conservative party will sooner or later get into power agait; 
they cannot shut their eyes to facts around them: they must perceive that ¢ 
present question will then present itself in a formidable shape, and they had bet- 
ter avoid pledges, lest giving such should lead to a weakness and division similar 
to that produced by the settlement of the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Bernat confessed himself one of that anomalous and hybrid class 
described by Mr. Gibson, and he should therefore go out without voting 00 
the motion. 

He saw no reason against the ballot, which he had already voted for; but pee 
favourable to every measure calculated to purify what some gentlemen hs 
thought proper to call an Augean stable. Having long known Mr. Gibson ' 

ublicly and socially, he wondered that, with his ability and upright intentious, 

e should talk of Members having a “ puli at the Treasury,” and 5; about 
their not being “ angels of — He must know, from his extensive — 
ance with Members, that they were not accustomed to have a “ pull at the mth 
sury.” Mr. Bernal did not hesitate to tell him that such a mode of dealing ai 
the subject is a humbug and a delusion. Members are, no doubt, bored to oa 4 
applications, and are often driven to the doors of the Treasury; but that is a 
tide that sets in for their personal advantage. He would not confine his meas 
of purification to the walls of that House. Let the temptations be re " 
which Members present to constituents, as well as those presented in return. 
to the doctrine of pledges, he repudiated that as much as he repudiated 5 they 
in that House to the constituents. The electors should not be hoodwink a that 

should be taught to look at the matter seriously, and made to know and = “a 
if a Member of that House performs his duties in Parliament purely a0 
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ol a a . . 
ciently, he is entitled to the respect, the gratitude, and the affection of his con- | 
stituents. 2 , 

Mr. Home thought Mr. Bernal might not be far wrong in saying that 
shortening of Parliaments would not effect the complete purification of 
the House—that they ought to first reform the constituency: but if so, he 
wished the several parties proposing different remedies could be got to un- 
derstand that they must lose no time in effecting any improvement possible. | 

His study and experience in Parliament for thirty-five years convinced him 
that half measures never answer; that the only true course is to adhere to prin- 
ciples, even while accepting such improvements as can be got. He had been ac- 
cused by some of asking too much, and by others of asking too little, in his 
scheme of Parliamentary reform; but he turned from such accusations to ask her 
Majesty's Ministers, who long since put themselves forward as the advocates of 
reform, upon what ground, since they had declared themselves against reform, 
can they continue to ask him or other Liberal Members for the usual support ? 
He thought, upon the whole, that it would be better to withdraw their support, 
because then there would be an united opposition: in their present position the 
friends of reform are supporting the enemies of reform. It was his deliberate 
opinion, that until he and those who thought with him seceded from the benches 
which they now occupy, they would make no progress whatever. Recalling the 
incident of a Minister converted on the floor of the House to oppose the resolu- 
tions takeu in Cabinet with reference to giving Members to Birmingham, the re- 
fusal of all concession still persisted in by the House, and the ultimate wholesale 
reform amidst difficulty and danger, he advised those who thought with him to 
cross the gangway, and leave Ministers to the tender mercies of the Protectionists. 

Mr. Henry DrumMMOND commented on the earnest and emphatic man- 
ner in which Government is urged to bring forward measures of reform, 


and threatened with loss of support—in effect, told to resign—if they do } 4). opacity mig 


not do so. 

The earnestness with which some Members sought to drive Ministers from 
power, seemed to be in the inverse ratio to their own capacity to govern—to their 
enjoyment of that rarest gift of Heaven the talent to rule. Before the Reform 
Act, he had voted for annual Parliaments, and last year for triennial Parliaments ; 
but he should now take an opposite course; for, in the state of the representation 
brought about by the Reform Aet, the public business could not be transacted 
with triennial Parliaments. Referring to the political state of France, Mr. Drum- 
mond said he did not believe it would be possible to preserve in this country a 
House of Lords and an hereditary Sovereign if they gave what some Members de- 
sired with all their souls, the whole power of government to that House alone. 

Mr. Bricut explained to the offended Mr. Bernal, that his colleague 
Mr. Gibson had net alluded to direct bribery—that is now unknown— but 
to the undoubted “influence” of a Treasury bench having 60,000,000/. a 
year of the public money to dispose of, not to say anything of their great 
patronage and their disposal of dignities and honours. ; ; 

The present subject is but a part of a much larger one: neither this measure 
nor the ballot will satisfy the popular demand for Parliamentary reform. The 
present system aimed at making that House a mere appanage to the influences 
predominant in another place ; whereas it should be a fair and full representation 
of the virtue, industry, and property of the country: unless it became this, a feel- 
ing would grow up in all parts of the country, and make its way into that House, 
which would be used in a manner injurious to their most valuable and long -exist- 
ing institutions. He agreed with Mr. Hume as to the course Government have 
taken. They are not bound to bring forward measures which they have not a 
good prospect of carrying, but they ought not to meet measures like the present 
in the flippant and careless manner he was sorry to say they too often manifest. 

Lord Duptey Sruarr urged Ministers to get back the confidence of 
the people, by proof of their determination to remedy grievances. Colonel 
Satwey considered that the contrast of the present Government in oppo- 
sition and in office was painful and lamentable in the extreme. Mr. Ker- 
suaw vouched the spread of a strong feeling through the country for fur 
ther reforms; and stated with what surprise and regret he had found, on 
entering the House, that he could hardly rely on the Government for the 
admission of any one principle they formerly professed. Mr. Henry 


BERKELEY called for the opinions of the Opposition, as yet withheld from 


the House. Mr. CAMPBELL animadverted on the infelicitous and ungene- 
rous opportunity taken for these attacks on the Administration, when 
circumstances of a private and peculiar nature were preventing the head of 
the Government from attending in his place. Mr. Campbell was hostile to 
this and the other extreme reforms advocated by Mr. Hume and his friends. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt replied; and the House divided: for the amendment, 

132; against it, 57. So the bill is lost. 
Tue CHoLera iw Lonpoy. 

On Thursday, Mr. Bernat drew attention to the disgraceful sanatory 
state of London. He complained of the smells from St. Margaret’s Church- 
yard, which penetrate the Committee-rooms of the House; the smells from 
the sewers, which, after all the talk, are worse than ever; and the mor- 
tality from cholera in the neighbourhood of Ludgate Hill. He was ashamed 
to think that civilized people, in the year 1849, should submit to be in 
such a condition, surrounded with pestilence and disease. 

Sir GEorGE Grey said, he had received no specific representation with 
regard to nuisances in that neighbourhood, but he would—inguire. Every 
power conferred upon the Board of Health or the Police was put in exer- 
cise Probably the prevalence of disease arose from the state of the weather | 
and the drought! 

Mr. GouLtrurn asked whether steps had been taken to remove St. 
Margarct’s Churchyard; the House having granted a sum of money for the 
purpose ? 

Sir Georce Grey said, he would—inguire. 

As representative of the Board of Health in that House, Lord AsuLey 
stated, that the Board is utterly powerless in these matters. Within the 
metropolis, it can give directions, and cause certain clearings—when the 
cholera has broken out. The state of London is not worse than before; 
but the cholera is now spreading rapidly, and unless something were done 
it would be impossible to foretell the consequence. 

Lord Esrincton explained, that various nuisances had been removed 
by the Commissioners of Sewers, but not in places likely to come within 
the cognizance of the House; the Commissioners beginning first to cleanse 
the most miserable part of the metropolis. Vast accumulations in the 
drains had been flushed away; but the Commissioners could not keep off 
the exhalations from St. Margaret’s Churchyard. 

Mr. Henvey asked, whether it was not at the instance of Lord John 
Russell that London had been exempted from the Health of Towns Bill, 
which contains power to deal with the nuisance of pestilential churchyards? 

Lord Joun Russext said, that Lord Carlisle had thought it necessary 
to have a separate bill for the metropolis; ) 
Sewers, appointed last year, had proceeded further, Lord Carlisle did not 
think it advisable to bring in a bill. 
Here the subject dropped. 


SMOKE PROHIBITION. 


On the motion that the House go into Committee on the Smoke Pro- 
hibition Bill, Mr. Roepuck moved that the bill be committed on that day 
three months. He did not think the state of science justified legislation, 
on the belief that manufacturers in the hardware districts can, at all 
events without serious loss and injury to trade, be compelled to consume 
the smoke. Alderman CoreLanp, Mr. Brigut, and several Members 
from the manufacturing districts, supported this view. Mr. Ccnrrr, whose 
brother’s works at Pimlico had been alluded to by the supporters of the 
bill, said that his brother and himself had the subject much at heart; his 
brother had spent much in his endeavours, but had not been able to con- 
sume the smoke in all the processes on his works. Sir GEORGE SrRIcK- 
LAND urged the withdrawal of the bill, to allow time for further investiga- 
tion and consideration. Mr. Bankes, Mr. Forster, Sir Cuarces Bur- 
RELL, Mr. Lanovcuers, Mr. Grorce Sanpans, and several other Mem- 
ng into Committee. It was carried by 





bers, supported the motion for gol 
83 to 64. 
On clause 1, Mr. Bricut 


Whereupon arose a desult 


asked for a definition of “ opaque smoke.” 

discussion, in which operative chemistry, 
riticism were blended, by Members from all 
MACKINNON at first replied, that “ opaque 
one cannot see through”; and afterwards, with 
ration, said it was “ that which was neither trans- 
they could not see through—that was opaque 
‘see the light.” Mr. Ricarpo objected, that 
e state of the atmosphere; and Mr. Bricut 
suggested that it sht depend on the colour of the background. Other 
Members remind House, that it might be opaque and pellucid by fits 
and starts—opaque when the informer looked, and pellucid when the ma- 
nufacturer or the magistrate inspected. Mr. RoeBuck raised the objec- 
tion that it is the pellucid smoke—the carbonic acid—which is deleteric us; 
while the opaque smoke—the unconsumed carbonaceous matter—Is little 
than inconvenient. ‘Thereupon Mr. Bouverre called for a defini- 






physical science, an I 
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wors cn 
tion of “ noxious effluvium”; Mr. Humpurey WILLyaMs suggested the 
| amendment of “ deleterious exhalation.” Mr. Lasoucnere thought 


| these criticisms were unpractical—that difficulties were raised which 
were not really warranted. The common sense and plain understanding 
of the Magistrates would determine what was opaque smoke, as it deter- 
mined similar questions every day. But Mr. Duncan observed, that 
the evil was frequently only temporary; and how were the Magis- 
trates to decide when the informer and the manufacturer contradicted 
each other? Sir Joun Jenrvis interposed his authoritative opinion that 
the bill was very inartificially drawn, and that a definition of “ opaque 
smoke” would be considerably difficult in practice. He recommended that 
the bill be altered to an enactment that when the smoke amounts to a legal 
ct to the penalties of the bill. Thus the neigh- 
Sir James Grauam said, he had 





nuisance it shall be sub) 
bourhood would be made the witne , 
given great attention to the matter, and on every occasion of reflection 
upon it had come to the conclusion that there is no remedy but the com- 
mon law remedy against nuisances. ‘To make this particular nuisance a 
statutable offence, would cause a most material interference with many 


| 


branches of manufacture. : 

The discussion continued its complicated and unprogressive character 
| till nearly half-past five; when, on the suggestion of Sir GEORGE GREY, 
that it would be impossible to make any progress with the bill, Mr. Mac- 
KINNON agreed that progress should be reported, and promised to consider 
whether he should abandoa the bill altogether or bring forw ard amend 

mients. 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

Mr. Monckton _Mixyrs brought the condition of Juvenile Offenders 
under the notice of the House of Commons. 

q » enhia ¥ ‘ H li 

The subject with whi > proposed to deal was not complicated or difficult: 
the hea le ane . ny : , j 
th crime is the single one of petty larceny, and the criminals are almost all 
youthful. Ile wished to impress on the Home Secretary the necessity of esta- 
blishing some su h asylum as the Philanthropic Institution, in which the good 
work of reformir g youthful criminals might be carried on. Parkhurst often un- 
fits the children sent out of it for the honest employments and duties of life. 


| There is no establishment of a truly reformatory character. 
sued in this country with 





The process pur- 
Juvenile offenders is not a curative process. It would 
be a great improvement if juvenile offenders were immediately after conviction 
subjected to corporal punishment; fur the second offence they should be sentenced 
to two or three years imprisonment, and sent to a reforming establishment; and 
for the third offence they should be sent to a similar establishment for five or six 
years, where they would be subjected to constant and severe labour—not 
without moral superintendence, but still to constant and severe labour. He re- 
gretted to observe that the bill which had been introduced at the instance of 
Miss Murray—a lady whom he might place on a par with Mrs. Fry—had never 
been carried into practical operation. There was every reason to apprehend that 
the evils springing out of juvenile delinquency would, if neglected, reach toa 
very formidable extent; and he hoped that the Government would take these 
subjects into consideration in connexion with plans of colonization, thus giving 
reformed criminals a chance of beginning life anew. He moved for leave to bring 


in a bill to amend the law rela to juvenile offenders. 








Sir GEORGE GREY was quite ready to admit, that when juvenile offend- 
ers are detained in custody it ought to be principally with a view to their 
reformation; and that in punishment as now administered there is more of 
the deterring than reforming element: but a nice hand is required to adjust 
the elements, so as to protect society and reform the criminal. ‘ 

As to the act that had been introduced at the suggestion of Miss Murray—a 
lady in the eulogium pronounced on whoin he fully concurred—it certainly, though 
passed in the year 1540, had remained a dead letter; for it was so constructed 
that it could not be got to work. He should be disposed to accede to the motion 
of his honourable friend, if there was any reason to suppose that he really had 
prepared any bill on the subject; for in such cases everything depends upon 
practical legislation. 

Mr. Bankes wished success to Mr. Milnes's general object. Sir Joun 
PAKINGTON regretted he had not moved for a Select Committee. Mr. 
HENLEY hoped the bill would be brought in and printed. 

_Mr. Mines moved the House to laughter by saying that he would lay 
his bill on the table “ before the end of the session.” 

Indeed, he would have introduced the bill at once, had he not expected to re- 


and until the Commissioners of | °®!¥¢ from the Home Secretary an intimation that a measure on the subject would 


be presented to Parliament by the Government either during the present session 


or early in the ensuing session. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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GOVERNMENT OF VAN DiemeEn’s LaAnp. 


Qn the order for going into Committee of Supply, on Thursday, Mr. | 
ANSTEY renewed his motion for an address to the Crown on the official | 
misconduct in Van Diemen’s Land, with a brief recapitulation of the facts. | 
The Chief Justice, in the exercise of his judicial functions, had pronounced 
acertain tax illegal. The Governor, Sir William Denison, endeavouring 
to force the tax on the colony, asked the Chief Justice to accept leave of | 
absence for eighteen months. The Chief Justice declined; and then the 
Governor, acting on a suggestion from Downing Street, passed an act of 
Council declaring the legality of the measure impugned by the Chief | 
Justice. 

Mr. Hawes explained, that Sir William Denison had accepted the go- 
vernment of the colony at a time of great difficulty, and when it was far | 
from easy to carry on affairs: no doubt, he committed an error in judg- | 
ment by proposing the absence of the Chief Justice; and Lord Grey had 
already expressed his disapprobation of that step; but it did not in any | 
way derogate from his character as an able and upright Governor. 

Mr. Hume called for the letter expressing disapprobation of the Gover- | 
nor’s conduct. Mr. GLapsrone, however, deprecated the production of | 
the paper, as tending to add injuriously to the effect of the reproof, in an 
affair already settled. 

Mr. EvELyn Denison expressed regret at the step which his relative 
had taken; and begged that the letter might receive the fullest publicity. 

On a division, Mr. Anstey's motion was negatived, by 72 to 24. 

Bugnos Ayres anp Monte VIDEO. 

{n reply to Lord CotcuestEr, the Marquis of LanspowNeE avowed a 
eonfident expectation that the negotiations between her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Governor of Buenos Ayres are now in such a state as will 
lead to a speedy and satisfactory settlement between the two countries. 

The Government of this country had been engaged with the Government of 
Prance in negotiating such a treaty; and the two Governments were becoming | 
jeint parties to an arrangement which would insure tranquillity to that part of the | 
world, and would be beneficial to its trade and commerce. He did hope that by | 
the concurrence of the two Governments of England and France that object would 

accomplished: at the same time, if difficulties should occur on the part of the 

nch Government, he would not say that it would not be our duty to adhere to 

the arrangement which we had made separately with the Governments on the 

River Plate. 
Srr Ropert Peer on tHe State OF THE CouNTRY. 

In our last Postscript, we were unable to supply more than such a sketch 
of Sir Robert Peel's speech on Mr. Disraeli’s motion as might possess the | 
reader of its general arguments and characteristic treatment. We now re- | 
deem our promise of returning to the speech, and extract such portions of | 
M as our readers ought not to find wanting in their Parliamentary file. 

Sir Robert seized Mr. Disraeli’s admission of a favourable state of domestic and | 
foreign affairs til! 1846; showing that no alteration of policy took place in 1846, 
and that the favourable status of that period was due to the liberalized commer- 
gial policy of 1842. “I find that in the year 1841, there was a deficit of about 
$500,000. I find that in the preceding year, 1840, you had adopted the system 

imposing additional duties upon imports; you had imposed 5 per cent, in ad- 
dition to ail the existing duties, upon the import of raw material, upon articles of 
feed, and upon everything that constituted the import trade of the country. I 
find that that addition, so placed upon imports, had produced no corresponding 
atgmentation of the revenue, but directly the reverse. I find that in the case of 
additions to the Assessed Taxes—of additions to direct taxation, the anticipations 
ef the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been realized, while in the instance of ad- 
ditions to Customs-duties = imports his anticipations had not been realized. 
The nominal 5 per cent of addition to taxation had produced no 5 per cent of ad- 
ditional revenue. But in 1842 you adopted a different principle. You imposed 
an income-tax, and you reduced taxation upon all the great articles of subsist- 
ence. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) You reduced taxation upon raw material, and 
upon food—upon the subsistence of the people. You found prohibitions upon 
every animal which constitutes food. You found prohibition upon meat, high 

tection upon corn, and heavy duties upon raw material. You adopted a dif- 
ent system in 1842. You imposed an income-tax, by which 5,000,000/. was 
raised. You removed the prohibitions upon the import of animals and meat; 
you reduced the duties upon every article which enters into the subsistence of the 
ple ; you greatly reduced the protective duties upon corn; you reduced the 
pa upon 555 articles of Customs: and the result was what the honourable | 
tleman has represented to have been the state of this country in 1846. Now, 
omnanianliedes looking forward with hope, Ireland in a state of com- 
parative prosperity, the greatest export trade that ever was known to take 
all this was, I won't say the result of, but at least coincident with, that 
reformation of your commercial system. But, then, says the honourable gentle- 
man, ‘in 1846 you adopted a totally new principle; and from the introduction 
ef that new principle have resulted the evil consequences which we deplore 
im 1848. Now, my answer upon that point is this,—in 1846 we adopted no 
mew commercial principle, but we certainly carried further the commercial 
inciple which had been adopted and acted upon. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) 
What new principle was introduced in 1846 that failed in 1848? Before the end 
of 1845 the duties upon cotton and wool had been repealed. In 1842 the reduc- 
tion of duties upon articles of import amounted to 1,092,0001., in 1843 to 411,0002., 
in 1844 to 458,000/,, and in 1845 to 4,511,000/.; the total amount of this reduc- 
tion of taxation to the end of 1846 being 6,582,000/. The articles upon which | 
that reduction mainly took place were either raw materials, articles of food, or ar- | 
ticles of subsistence. What new principle of commercial legislation, then, was | 
introduced in 1846? The amount of duties remitted in 1846 was 1,151,000/., | 
and the amount remitted in the four preceding years 6,582,000/. The articles 
which in 1846 were selected for reduced taxation were these,—tallow, timber, | 
(being an additional reduction thereon,) brandy, soap, linseed-cake, rape-cake, and 
@great many articles the use of which is important to the agricultural interest. 
There was, indeed, provision made for the ultimate repeal of the Corn-law; but | 
that is the single instance in respect to which you can say that any different prin- | 
ciple of legislation was adopted in 1846 which had not previously been acted upon | 
in 1842, 1648, 1844, and 1845. And now observe, with respect to the repeal of 














the Corn-law, that did not take place until the Ist of February 1849. (“ Hear, 
hear!”) And from necessity, in 1847, you repealed the duties; and the honourable 
Member for Dorsetshire seconded the motion for their repeal. But during nearly 
the whole of 1848 you had a duty of about 8s. or 10s. on foreign corn; and, con- 
sequently, if there have ensued any evil effects from the repeal of the Corn-law, 
you cannot date them from an earlier period than the ist of Daomey 1849; and 
the protection, as long as you thought it expedient to retain it, lasted up to the 
lst of February 1849. 

He referred to the speech of Mr. Muntz describing the state of Birmingham to 
be euch that the Birmingham manofacturers in brass, copper, cutlery, and but- 
tons, could not find a sale for their articles; that their trade was greatly de- 
— and that the ——< German and other foreign cutlery and buttons 

interfered with the Birmingham market. “ I was startled by his decla- 
ration, which elicited some cheers; and I said to an honourable friend of mine, 
‘Let us know the truth; let us have an account of all the metallic articles 





—_——_——. 
brought into this country, and, in the same return, also a statement of the 
amount of manufactured articles precisely of the same kind sent out of the 
country; and then we shall know what is the foundation for the assertion that the 
Birmingham cutlers and button-makers cannot sell their own goods in their owg 
market.’ Well, here is a return which was moved for, and includes brass, copper 
zinc, &c., manufactures and buttons, and lacquered goods. It gives the amount 
of all these articles imported from abroad. In 1846, 1847, and 1848, the ag. 
gregate average amount of all these imports into England from Germany and ey, 

other country was worth 102,000/., or 34,000/. a year on the average of the last 
three years. Now if we had exported only 20,000/. worth, that might be a proof 
that our manufacture was depressed and interfered with, and that it was imposgj- 
ble for us to contend with these foreign rivals in neutral markets. But in the 
same three years in which we imported this 102,000/. worth of metal goods, we 
exported annually to the amount of 4,400,000/. worth of exactly the same 
articles; the total aggregate amount of the imports in the three yearg 
being 102,0002. worth; and the total aggregate amount of the exports for 
the three years being 13,372,000/. worth, being on the average 4,420,0002, 
worth a year; while only 34,000/. worth was imported a year. In 1848 you 
exported in official value about 133,000,000/., the produce of your industry; 
and you imported manufactured goods to the amount in declared value 
of about 4,722,000/. worth. Is that sufficient to account for the distress? Your 
imports, in 1848, of raw materials to be fabricated by your industry, amounted in 
value to 48,400,000/.; and the manufactured goods imported only amounted to 
4,700,000. But is that 4,700,000/. worth the amount which was taken for home 
consumption, and which could by any possibility interfere with your domestic in- 
dustry? No. Deduct from that amount all that you reéxported. You canno§ 
deny that that is a just mode of proceeding. Of cotton goods from India and 
Europe you imported in value 512,000/. worth; but you reéxported a very consi- 
derable portion of that quantity so imported. You exported again no less thag 
275,000/. worth. Therefore deduct from the 512,000. worth imported the 
275,0001. worth reéxported. Could there be a greater proof of the benefit of 
free trade than this, that it enables this country to become the entrepét for the 
goods of other nations, inviting those goods to these stores, and, to the advantage 
of our warehousing system, causing them to be deposited here for reéxportation? 
Thus our shipping was employed, and great advantage conferred on this country, 
without those goods interfering in any shape with your domestic industry. With 
respect to silk and other articles, you had unnatural imports, to be attributed to 
the depression of trade in other countries, and not to the natural operation of 
trade. But of the silks imported you exported 870,000/. worth; and when it is 
said that the domestic manufacture was interfered with by the import, then og 


| the other hand allowance must be made for the amount reéxported. But another 


and still further deduction you must make. You must deduct from the whole of 
the legitimate imports all that would have been imported by smuggling if you 
had chosen to retain high duties of 40 or 50 per cent. No doubt, in such case 
the apparent amount of imports would have been greatly reduced, and the manu. 


| facturer in this country perhaps might have consoled himself with the thought 


that at any rate but one-fifth or one-sixth of the amount of the present imports 
had entered. No idea could be more delusive. The smuggler would have cor- 
rected the absurdity of your commercial system, and he would have pocketed the 
gain the country has derived from facilitating commercial intercourse.” ( Cheers.) 
He came to Mr. Disraeli’s argument founded on the diminished value of our ex- 
ports. Mr. Disraeli had said that the average official value of all exports in 1845 
and 1846 was 133,000,000/.; and that the average declared value in those two 
years was 59,500,000/.; that in 1848 the official value, which signified quantity, did 
not fall very far short of the official value in 1845 and 1846, but that the declared 
value in 1848 fell by 6,500,000/., and amounted to only 53,000,000/.; and he 
drew this conclusion, that the working classes had received 6,500,000/. less in 
1848 than they did before. “I totally deny the inference which the honourable 
Member drew trom that circumstance. I deny, because there was a falling-off in 
the declared value of exports in 1848 as compared with the average declared value 
of those of 1845 and 1846 to the extent of 6,500,000/., that therefore the work- 
ing classes received 6,500,000/. less for their labour in 1848 than they obtained in 
1845-6. It would be melancholy indeed if that were the case; but my conso- 
lation is that nothing of the kind has taken place. Nothing can be more fallaci- 
ous than any inference drawn from a falling-off in the declared value of manufac- 
tures exported. The honourable Member said, if I recollect aright, towards the 
conclusion of his very able speech the other night, ‘ Nunc quidem novo quodam 
morbo civitas moritur’; now I want to show that this is an old disease. (Laugh- 
ter.) And I undertake to prove that it has, at former periods, afflicted the country 
under a much more aggravated form than it does at present. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) The doctrine which infested the late Alderman Waithman, and which be 
carried with him to his grave, was this, that there had been a vast diminution in 
the declared value of articles exported, and that the country therefore was rapidly 
consuming its own strength and approaching utter extinction. (Laughter.) The 
honourable Member for Buckinghamshire would have been surprised at hearing 
how eloquent Alderman Waithman could be upon this point. This was the 
worthy Alderman’s argument: he said, that the Government forgot that every 
branch of our trade was founded on prohibition—that the country was strugg 
with dreadful difficulties—that 3,000,000 quarters of corn and 2,000,000/. w 
of silk manufactures had been imported into this country, and although it was 
argued that the money paid for all this would come back, he could tell the House 
it was no such thing; for that, whatever we might import, our exports would no 
increase in consequence—that in the course of the last twelve years preceding thas 
in which he spoke we had lost 120,000,000/. of our export trade; and he proved 
it by the paper which I now hold in my hand. This only shows how much more 
aggravated the disorder was in those days. (Cheers and daughter.) Ob 
serve that this fatal decline took place in the time of protection. Alder- 


| man Waithman took the exports from 1814 to 1828, with their official, 


clared, and real value, and divided them into two periods, one from 1814 to 1820, 
and the other from 1820 to 1828. He showed that in the first period the excess 
of real over official value was 41,521,000¢.; and in the second period, namely, from 
1820 to 1828, 83,243,000/.; making a total amount of depreciation in value of 
124,764,000/. He said that the yearly value of exports from 1814 to 1820 was 
45,262,0004., and from 1820 to 1828, 36,462,0002 He made the annual decrease 
amount to 8,800,000/., to which he added decrease of colonial and foreign produce, 
4,524,000/., making together 13,325,000. Finally, the worthy Alderman made 
out that there was a depreciation in value of 28,000,000/. on 48,000,002, or 60 
per cent; and then he prophesied, as, doubtless, he would have been justified in 
doing if his theory had been correct, that we could not continue in that coursé 
without being overwhelmed by bankruptcy and ruin. Ought not this to suggest 
to the mind of the honourable Member for Buckinghamshire the possibility of bis 
being wrong in the deduction which he has drawn from the falling-off on the 
clared value of exports? Having diminished the cost of cotton, oil, and every- 
thing which enters into the composition of manufactures, it is the natural result 
that there should be a diminished cost of production, though not a reduction @ 
the amount of wages paid.” : 
He boldly maintained that Mr. Disraeli’s principle of protection to domestic 
industry,— meaning thereby, legislative encouragement for the purposes of pre- 
tection, not of revenue,—is a vicious principle. “ 1 deny the honourable gentlemans 
assumption that you cannot fight hostile tariffs by free imports. 1 so totally 
differ on that point, that I maintain your true policy is to compete with hostile 
tariffs by free imports. I deny that you ought to return to protection as a prill~ 
ciple; and I say that the wider you extend your principle of protection, the g 
injury you will inflict on the national wealth and on the interests of the people. 
Surely’ the capital of the country is a fund from which the industry of the 
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country must be maintained. Surely the industry of the country must be pro- | 


moted in proportion to the capital which can be employed in its manufactures. 
Sarely the augmentation of capital, as our population increases, must depend on 
the saving of annual revenue. If you choose to give for certain articles produced 
at home more than you can purchase that article for if it is to be brought from 
abroad, is it not a diminution of your annual revenue? If you say, ‘No, but 

tection will be extended over all,’ I can only say that in proportion as yon ex- 
tend protection so are you in proportion diminishing revenue; so are you dimi- 
nishing the fund from which the capital of the country can alone be augmented ; 
goare you diminishing the means by which the industry of the country can be 
employed: and all this protection, all this giving of high prices for that which 
youcan purchase at lower prices, so far from encouraging domestic industry, is 
first an interference by domestic legislation with capital; in the next place it is 
diminution of annual income by giving more for a thing than it is worth.” 

He supported these views by reference to foreign countries in detail. “ Take 
the United States. The United States imposes duties on our manufactures, say 


20 per cent on our cotton goods; and, admitting that we maintain a not very suc- | 


cessful competition in the markets of the United States, what course are we to 
take? We must, it is said, have countervailing duties on America. Would it 
be wise to have a high duty on raw cotton? What good should we gain? The 
complaint is on the part of the English cotton manufacturer. He says, ‘ I meet 
the United States manafacturer in neutral markets, I meet him in his own mar- 
ket; but in the neutral markets I maintain my ground, What is the course I 


shouldtake? Impose countervailing duties on the produce of America ?—that is, | 


chiefly on raw materials, and no doubt cotton will be among the foremost. Will 
you tell me how you favour the manufacturer by imposing a duty upon his cot- 
ton? Take France. France will not take our hardwares or our cotton goods. 
How should we deal with France? Should we impose a heavy duty on her wines? 
If so, you are going to embody the principle of the Methuen treaty in your legis- 
lation: by the Methuen treaty with p 

admit our woollen goods, you admitted her port wines on a better footing than 
you took the wines of France. 


I thought that the treaty had been practically | 


Mr. Smith stated, that three courses were deemed to be open. First, when 
the bill lately introduced in the House of Lords by the Earl of Wicklow should 
arrive at the Commons, a clause might be inserted enabling the Jews to take 
their seats: but it is not probable that the bill will arrive at the House of Com- 
mons this year. Second, for Baron Rothschild to go to the table of the House 
of Commons and claim his seat: on his doing so, he wouid be rejected, or ad- 
mitted, as Mr. Pease was in 1833, under resolutions: but his rejection on the 
ground of his refusal to take the oaths, would disqualify him from standi 
again; and if he was admitted under resolutions, there are still penalties of 
for every vote he might give, which there are persons ill-natured enough to en- 
force. Third, he can wait till next session, and have another bill introduced te 
Parliament. This course is the one the central committee advises. The matter 
must remain in suspense, however, till fourteen days after the return, in order te 
see the issue of the threats now held out of a petition against the return. Mr, 
Smith had proclaimed before the election, that it is a struggle between the con- 
stituency of London and the House of Commons on the one side, and 
the House of Lords on the other. The Lords are startled to find that 
this is the truth; and there is much talk of infringing their rights, and 
attacking, overawing, and everriding that House: but, with the greatest respec& 
for the privileges of the Lords, the electors are merely claiming equal respect for 
their own constitutional privilege to return their own representatives. Mr. Smith 
thought it inexpedient that only a little clique of Baron Rothschild’s personal 
friends should have the direction and management of the movement that was new 
to be taken; the question is too large to be so confined. Therefore, the chief if 
not the only object of calling this meeting was to appoint an active, efficient, prae- 
tical, and working committee, to consult with the general committee as to what 
ought to be done; to consult with Lord John Russell, as the head of the Govera- 


} ment, as to the steps that he would take; and to consult with the other large 


ortugal, because that country undertook to | 


abrogated with the unanimous good-will and consent of all persons of experience | 


on the subject. We reduced the duty notwithstanding her hostile tariff; and no- 
thing but advantage has been gained. 
think the Russian is a restrictive tariff. Would it be any advantage to lay a 
heavy duty on the raw produce of Russia—upon her tallow—upon articles we use 
in our manufactures? I admit it would be for the interest of free trade—for the 
interest of those countries, to reduce their tariff; and nothing but the interest of 

werful individuals induces the Governments of those countries, to the manifest 
injury of the great body of the people, to keep up those restrictive duties. I ad- 
mit that if they would reduce them it would be for the benefit of our commerce. 
But, if I cannot get that, I utterly deny that we should gain any advantage by 
countervailing duties upon articles of raw materials imported from those countries 
which are unwilling to take our manufactured goods; and therefore I say, with- 
out the slightest compromise, that the doctrine of Lord Stanley, that we must re- 
tarn to protection as a principle, is an erroneous doctrine; that when he says we 
must extend legislative encouragement to every branch of domestic industry, you 
may redress the injury you do to the particular class you favour with protection, 
but you are widening the circle by the damage you inflict on the consumer of 
those articles, and are extending the injury to the revenue and the consequent 
augmentation of capital.” 

n conclusion, Sir Robert referred to the majestic spectacle of the metropolis, 
when 160,000 men of the middle classes were ranged in her streets in sup- 
- of authority—not of disaffection—and with the determination, without re- 

nce to party consequences, to preserve the peace of the country, and to put 
down the threats and menaces of the disaffected. “But,” said Sir Robert, “my 
belief also is, that this metropolis exhibited an incomplete and imperfect example 
of the advantages you derived from the measures you have adopted: you must 
go elsewhere to look for it in its highest effect; you must go to the great resorts 
of manufacture; you must go to the mines—to the collieries—to those places not 
subject to those influences which tell in favour of submission to the authorities 
and the maintenance of order in the metropolis. You must look to Stockport, 
Paisley, Manchester, and see if order was preserved there in February 1848. 
See, again, when the manufacturing interests were deeply suffering—when 
there was loss of employment, and when there were great privations among 
the people—see the patience and resignation with which their sufferings were 
borne. Why? Because it was felt that human legislation was not responsible 
for the evils under which they laboured. (Loud cheers.) Sir, it 
was no act of a sagacious Minister. The great and coming crisis was not 
foreseen by any statesman. It was not a lucky accident. My belief is that it 
pleased Almighty God to listen to your prayers to turn scarcity and dearth into 
cheapness and plenty, and so to direct and prosper your consultations, on the brink 
ofa t precipice and on the coming of a tremendous calamity, that you ‘es- 
tablished peace and happiness’ on the foundations of ‘truth and justice.’ (Zn- 
thusiastic cheering.) You have reaped the reward of that policy. You have 
passed unscathed through the sternest trials to which the institutions of any na- 
tion ever were subjected. You stood erect amid the convulsions of Europe. 
(Great cheering.) And now you are to have a proposal made to you of some 
paltry fixed duty. ( Cheers and counter-cheers.) Take then your five-shilling duty, 
and consider what it is. If it be 5s. on wheat, it will give you 2s. 6d. on barley, 
2s. on oats; that is 1s. 6d. more on barley, and 1s. more on oats than you have 
at present—an equivocal advantage at the best. But by every consideration which 
ean influence consistent and rational legislators—(Jronical cheering from the 
Protectionists, and counter-cheers from the rest of the House)—by the highest 
suggestions of a generous policy, by the boldest calculations of the lowest and 
most selfish prudence—I implore you to reject this proffered boon. (Renewed 

ing. implore you not to sacrifice, not to barter, the glorious heritage 
you have obtained by your sagacious and most timely policy, for the smallest and 
most worthless policy for which the greatest advantage was ever surrendered 
since the days of him who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage.” (Loud and 
— except from the Protectionist benches, from which came ironical 





She Court. 
Taz Court remains at Osborne, in comparative retirement. 
Peel, Lady Peel, and Miss Peel, have been her Majesty's visiters. 

On Thursday, Prince Albert crossed the water to Gosport, and went by 
tailway to Winchester to present new colours to the Twenty-third Fusi- 
leers. The Queen and the children came from Osborne to see the Water- 
man’s Regatta at Portsmouth. There they were joined by the Dutchess 
of Kent; who accompanied the Queen to U-borne on her return. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambri le had a dinner-party on Monday, 
and a ball in the evening, which a large assemblage of the nobility attended. 
On Tuesday, they were present, with the Hereditary Grand Dutchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strélitz, at the public breakfast given by the Dutchess Dow- 
ager of Bedford, at her residence, Campden Hill. 


he Metropolis. 

The chairmen of the district committees who conducted Baron Roth 
schild’s election assembled on Tuesday at Guildhall, to meet the central 
Committee and consult on the fit steps to be taken next. Mr. John Abel 
Smith, M.P., presided. 


Sir Robert 





We are dissatisfied with Russia. We | 


constituencies of the empire, in order to bring their views and wishes to bear upom 
the question—that they might have the opinions of others out of the city of Lon- 
don, and thus give the question that force with which no question fails, and with- 
out which no question can succeed—the force of the general public opinion. 

Mr. Deputy Stevens said, that at the first election it seemed to him too 
of the friends of Baron Rothschild were apt to forget the principle of religious 
liberty, and looked too much to the man. But on the last occasion that feeling 


| was altered, and every one seemed to contend for the principle of religious liberty, 





Mr. Sirr thought that all they had to do now, was to appeal to Lord John Ruse 
sell instantly to bring in a bill, and not to keep it for weeks and months in the 
House. Why not read it three times in the same night? (Laughter and 
applause.) It would then go to the Lords; and if they threw it out, the electors 
would bring in Baron Rothschild again, and yet again: as often as the Lordg 
threw him out they would bring him in. (Laughter, and a cry of “ Anelection 
every week!”) He did not think it would be necessary to have them so often eg 
that. Let there be two more elections, and the Baron would take his seat. 

Mr. Smith said, he thought the Baron would be let in without so many as twe 
elections. He would not conceal from the electors his wish that the next bill 
might be first introduced into the House of Lords. 

aron Rothschild thanked the electors for their votes, and expressed his grief 
that he could not go round to them and thank them personally; but his health 
was so bad that he had been ordered into the country. [He appeared, says the 
reports, to be labouring under very severe rey". 

Mr. Smith jocularly told Mr. Rothschild that they didn’t want him any longer g 
all he had to do was to go into the country and get well. 

It was resolved to select from the different wards in the city, an infla- 
ential general committee to codperate with the central election committee 
in consulting with the Premier and appealing to the country. 


At a Court of Aldermen, held on Tuesday, a letter was read by the 
Town-Clerk from Mr. Peto, expressing his intention not to serve the office 
of Sheriff, to which he was elected conjointly with Mr. Nicoll. A new 
election was ordered, and Mr. Peto's letter was referred to the Committeg 
of Privileges. 

The Lord Mayor gave one of his grand banquets at the Mansionhouse 
on Saturday, to nearly two hundred of the leading scientific and literary 
men of the day. The party included the Earl of Rosse, the Marquis of 
Westminster, Earl de Grey, the Bishops of London, Llandaff, and Nor- 
wich, the Dean of Westminster, Sir Henry de la Beche, and other gentle- 
men connected with scientific departments of Government, the Council of 
the Royal Society, a majority of the Royal Academicians, several Members 
of Parliament, most of the professors of the London Colleges and Hospi- 
tals, and many gentlemen connected with the press and with general lite- 
rature. Lord John Russell, Lord Brougham, and a few others, were mea- 
tioned as “ unavoidably absent.” 

In proposing the toast of the Royal Society, the Lord Mayor recalled the 
fact that this distinguished body held its early meetings not far from the 
hall in which the company were assembled— 

Now that members had obtained more splendid accommodation, he was glad te 
afford them the opportunity of renewing their acquaintance with the City. Ig 
was one of his highest honours, that on a recent occasion he had been invited te 
their board and had his health drank as Chief Magistrate—the only individaall 
unconnected with the Royal Society upon whom such a distinction had been be- 
stowed. 

The Earl of Rosse, in acknowledging the compliment, descanted in am 
appropriate manner on the importance and value of science, even taking 
the lowest ground of the mere utilitarian— 

If it were not in bad taste, it would be needless for him, in the presence of sucky 
a company, to recommend science for its own sake: but they might perh 
forget that scientific speculations, however abstruse, had usually in the endg 
practical bearing; leading step by step to practical results, 7 us to change 
the shape and adapt the products of nature for the use of man. Surrounded og 
every side by the comforts and luxuries of civilized life, we should remember, 
that for all these we are mainly indebted to the labours of ingenious philosop! 
who, toiling for the pure love of science, often unheeded, perhaps unknown, 
brought to a ned paper at the time perhaps apparently barren and unproduc- 
tive, but destined to produce the most wonderful fruits. When a principle was 
discovered, and almost immediately afterwards applied, the world saw at once the 
connexion between theory and practice. Professor Oérsted made the disco 
that a magnetic needle, through the agency of a voltaic current, became inv 
with artificial polarity ; and, as one of the results, we obtained the electric telegraph, 
When we use that astonishing machine, and convey intelligence by it with the —_ 
ity of thought, we are apt to forget the debt of gratitude we owe to the dis 
guished philosopher who furnished us, as it were, with anew sense—a new faculty, 
But the principle discovered might not for a long time be applied to practice. 
We are conveyed from town to town with the velocity of the wind, trusting im- 
plicitly to engineering science; or carried from port to over the trackleas 
ocean by means of nautical science: but for whatever there is of certainty im 
engineering or nautical science, we are indebted to those geometers 
have worked and brought out a variety of deductions apparently the most inap- 
plicable to practice—speculations about lines, and circles, and curves, and 
made two thousand years ago. So close is the connexion between science W 
theoretic and everything the world calls practica!, useful, and valuable, that, 
taking the whole range of our manufactures, not an art we possess but is trace- 
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able to the discovery of some principle. In science manufactures had their origin. | delighted. The interview terminated by M. Scaglia saying that they would write 


Manufactures are but science applied to practice. Being, then, preéminent in 
manufactures, is it not fit we should be preéminent in science also? Is it not 
possible, if we fall behind the world in science, we may fall behind in manufac- 
tures too? : : } 

Every gentleman present was fully alive to the importance of science with re- 
ference to its action on the mind of man, bringing out the wonderful faculties of 
his nature, training, elevating, and ennobling it, to comprehend the works of 
creation; teaching it that everywhere in the works of the Creator, whether most 
minute or gigantic, perfection reigned—design and contrivance at once perfect 
and everlasting. i 

The Bishop of London ascribed the toast of his health to the office he 
held in the Royal Academy as its Chaplain. 

He considered it no slight privilege to have been connected with that distin- 
guished body for now twenty-two years. There is a natural if not a necessary 
connexion between religion, art, and science. He need hardly remind them that 
ancient art attained its greatest splendour when employed in illustrating the my- 
thology of the Greeks and Romans. The masterpieces of Christian art are still 
to be found over Catholic altars; and, although the severer genius of our own Re- 
formed Church disowns the assistance of painting as an adjunct to those means by 
which devotion is excited, yet she does not disdain, but on the contrary most cor- 
dially and respectfully invites, the assistance of the sister arts of sculpture and 
architecture. With the finest specimens of these the city of London abounds. 
With respect to science, there is not merely a natural but a necessary connexion 
between it and religion. What is science but the knowledge of truth? Science 
cannot but illustrate the glories of Christianity. The Holy Scriptures are but 
truth—truth unmixed with error; and he could not but remark that some of the 
most conclusive, convincing evidences of the existence, benevolence, and wisdom of 
the Deity, have been furnished by distinguished professors of science. He would 
not enumerate examples; but the dying testimony of Laplace was—* Whatever 

‘ou do, never part with religion; never consent to the overthrow of your religion. 
Vhen you overthrow that, you overthrow all good government, all civil rights, all 
social happiness.” 


At the annual meeting of the Society for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Labouring Classes, held on Thursday at Willis’s Rooms, Lord 
Ashley stated that arrangements have been made for the erection of two 
new model Jodging-houses,—one to hold fifty or sixty unmarried women 


to the Government at Palermo and recommend Lieutenant Waghorn; and the 

took down the address of that gentleman, in order that they might communicate 
with him.” In the end, Colovel Aubrey found that money was not forthcoming; 
and, suspecting that be was going to be left in the lurch—“ played rascally 
with "—he went over tothe other party, “ informed ” about the expedition, and 4 
instrumental in getting the ships seized by the British Government under the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. After some fencing with counsel, he admitted that he 
was to receive 3001. for these services. 

Lord Palmerston testified, that no leave or licence had been granted by her 
Majesty, either by order in Council, sign-manual, or proclamation, to any persons 
to fit out vessels of war for the purpose of acting hostilely against the King of 
the Two Sicilies. This country was at peace with that country all last year, and 
still continues so. He knew Prince Granatelli and M. Scaglia; and had inter. 
views with them at the Foreign Office and at his own house, in the character of 
organs of communication not officially received by her Majesty’s Government from 
the then existing de facto Government of Sicily. 

Sir F. Thesiger—* By that expression, I take your Lordship to mean the representa. 
tives of persons exercising the powers of government at Palermo ?” 

Lord Palmerston —“ Yes.” 

In answer to Sir F. Kelly—“ The defendants brought a letter to me from the 
Government they represented.” . . . . “ The defendants represented themselves as the 
agents of an independent existing Government at Palermo. The British Government 


| had not acknowledged that Government as having an European existence ; and there. 


in Hatton Garden; and the other, elsewhere, to be capable of accommodating 


fifty entire families, with a distinct dwelling for each family. Similar in- 


stitutions were springing up in Paris, Berlin, and other cities on the Conti- | 


nent. To one in Paris the President of the Republic subscribed 2,000/. 
(francs?) Dr. Southwood Smith stated, that among the 800 people under 


the care of the Metropolitan Building Association, the mortality was one | 


half below the average mortality of London; and among the 500 chil- 
dren, mostly under the age of five—the most susceptible period of lite—the 
mortality has been eight times less than the average. 
fever or cholera had occurred. 

At a meeting held on Thursday in the Board Room of King’s College 
Hospital, it was stated that the annual average of patients is nearly 20,000. 
It was announced that the Reverend Robert Bickersteth will preach on be- 
half of the Hospital tomorrow, at St. Clement’s Dane Church. 


No case of typhus | 


The Royal Thames Regatta tock place on Tuesday and Wednesday’ | 


and attracted a vast concourse of spectators: the pleasure-grounds on the 
banks near Putney and Hammersmith were crowded with carriages of the 
wealthy, and the populace of London streamed out to the sight in thou- 
sands. ‘The grand Champion four-vared match for 100/., open to all the 
world, was contested in three heats. In the first heat, a crew combining 


the noted Robert Coombs and his brother Thomas, Thames watermen, and | 


the equally noted Henry Clasper and his brother Robert, Newcastle water- 
men, were brought together, and beat without difliculty a good crew of 
Oxford watermen and one of Chelsea watermen. In the second heat, 


fore they were not received in that capacity, but merely as the organs of communica. 
tion with a Government which was acknowledged as existing, but not as a recognized 
European power. That Government was hostile to the King of Sicily.” 

Sir F. Kelly—* Was not the exact position of the defendants described in a despatch 
from the Government of Palermo?” 

Lord Palmerston—* It was.” 

Sir F. Kelly—* Is not this (holding up a paper) the original document they brought 
to your Lordship?” 

Lord Palmerston—“ I believe that to be the original letter.” 

Sir F. Thesiger—“* Where does it come from ?” 

Sir F. Kelly—“ From the Foreign Office. Do you wish to have it read?” (A} 

Sir F. Thesiger—* Certainly not.” (Renewed laughter.) 

Lord Palmerston then stated, that he believed the Government at Palermo declared 
itself independent early in 1848; that shortly afterwards nearly the whole of the king- 
dom was in the possession of the insurgents, and the King was declared to be de- 
throned; but no hostile proceedings actually took place between the insurgents and 
the kingdom of Naples until September. 

Sir F. Thesiger—* I did not hear from the defendants that the members of the Pr. 
visional Government at Palermo had been taken away to Marseilles in the Vectis. The 
President was Ruggiero Settimo. I do not recollect the name of Lafarina being men- 
tioned ; but they told me that the Marquis Torrearsa was the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. During the whole of this period, the Prince Castelcicala was the accredited 
Minister from Sicily to this country.” 

Prince Castelcicaia, the Neapolitan Ambassador in London, gave some formal 
evidence as to his own Government and the insurrection; and stated that he had 
for some time had his eye on the movement of the promoters of the expedition. 
He wrote to Lord Palmerston about it; “ but could not induce him or the Govern- 
ment to order the seizure of the vessel.’ He therefore put the matterin the hands 
of his solicitors; and they took their own course, under proper advice. The pri- 
soners were in no way connected with his Government. He had met them in 
Lord Palmerston’s official residence. “Upon one occasion when | had an appoint- 
ment with his Lordship, they were waiting in the ante-room. I have also seen 
them among the company at Lady Palmerston’s soirées.” 

A number of witnesses deposed that the steamers were “fitted up” in every 
way as war-steamers. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly rested his defence much on a verbal criticism—the distinction 
between “ fitting up” and “ fitting out.” A lady was “fitted up” by having her 
ears bored, not “fitted out” till the earrings were actually in their ornamental 
situation: so here the vessel was “fitted up” perhaps, but no guns or other 
munitions were aboard; so she was not “ fitted out,” in the words of the forbidding 
law. 

In summing up, Mr. Justice Coltman said, there was no doubt that the Nea- 
politan Government had as much right as any other person under her Majesty's 
protection to adopt such proceedings as these. The Government of this country 


tugh.) 


| might, if it had been so inclined, have put an end to the proceeding by entering 


Pocock, Newell, Doubledee, and M‘Kinney, beat easily a Wandsworth crew, | 


a Durham crew, and an Eton crew. The grand beat was the finest contest 
ever seen on the London water: the boats continued nearly abreast from 
Putney to the Committee's barge; Coombs and his partners then crept in 
advance, and, despite the pluck and bottom of Doubledee’s crew, they won, 
at Chiswick eyot, by rather less than a length. The Landsman’s fifty- 


guinea race, with 15/. for expenses, was won by a city of Oxford crew, in | ; I ; ; p : 
| against the Neapolitans, and that the object was so far carried out as that by 


three heats, against five crews from Newcastle, Wandsworth, Chelsea [two 
boats], and Durham. The Amateur challenge-cup for fours was won by 
the Thames Club; the Amateur silver skulls, by Mr. Edward Marsham; 
the Waterman’s coat and badge, by J. A. Messenger. 

A new mode of cheap and healthful enjoyment has been opened to the 
artisan classes of London. Pleasure trips on the Paddington Canal, in 
barges conveniently and ornamentally fitted up, have become frequent this 
summer. One or two experiments were made last summer, and they 
proved at once so pleasant to the seekers of amusement and advantageous 
to the seekers of profit, that the wharves near the Great Western Railway 


| improper than as being a violation of an act of Parliament. 


station are now crowded with arrivals and departures for the greater part 


of the day. 

The Central Criminal Court was occupied during Thursday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday last week, in trying a misdemeanour under the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
Franco Maccagnone Granatelli, known as Prince Granatelli, Louis Scaglia, and 
John Moody, were indicted for unlawfully fitting out, in August last, the Bombay 
and Vectis steamers as ships of war, for the purpose of making war against the 
King of the Two Sicilies, the lawful sovereign of a friendly state. The indictment 
was preferred at the instance of Prince Castelcicala, Minister in this country of the 
King of the Two Sicilies: Sir Frederick Thesiger was chief counsel for the 
Crown, Sir Fitzroy Kelly for the defendants. The general nature of the criminal 
charge is known to our readers through the notes of it which appeared some 
weeks since in the police intelligence; the points of interest that came out last 
week were more of a political kind. 

Colonel Aubrey was a leading witness: he was originally a Lieutenant in her 
Majesty’s Thirty-first Foot; was then in the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), and 


| for the position to which his improvidence had brought him. 


a nolle-prosequi through its law-officers; but it had not done so; an/ it seemed 
to have been perfectly neutral, except, for some reason which did not appear, hay- 
ing ordered the discharge of the vessel after she had been seized by the Custom- 
house-officers. The indictment divided itself into three separate chorges,—first, 
the enlisting of sailors; second, the enlisting of soldiers; and the third, which was 
the most material matter, was that of fitting out a ship or vessel with intent to 
employ it for warlike purposes against the King of Naples. A good deal had 
been said as to the intention of the act of Parliament; but if the Jury were sa- 
tisfied that the vessel was fitted out for the purpose of committing hostilities 


putting the armament on board she would have been ready to go into action, this 
would be quite sufficient. The offence certainly was no further immoral and 
A great deal of the 
case for the prosecution consisted of alleged conversations; which was a descrip- 
tion of evidence that was always looked upon with a good deal of caution, because 
it was obviously a most easy matter entirely to alter the effect of a conversution 
by a slight misrepresentation of what actually occurred. 

The Jury intimated their opinion that the perusal of the ship's articles entered 
into at Liverpool would assist them in their deliberations. These were not, how- 
ever, given to them. Retiring for half an hour, they gave a verdict of “ Not 
guilty ” as regarded all the defendants. 

In the Insolvent Debtors Court, on Thursday, the Honourable Adolphus 
Charles Frederick Molyneux Capel appeared upon application for his final order. 
His income was about 1,000, wholly received from the bounty of relations. He 
had lived at the rate of 4,000; his debts are 24,0002; and he now offers 2001 a 
year to his creditors out of the income of 600/. which his father-in-law will con- 
tinue to allow him; the rest of his income being withdrawn. The granting of the 
final order was opposed by counsel for many of the creditors. The Chiet Com- 
missioner felt the painful position of the insolvent. Certainly he had answered all 
questions in the most straightforward and decorous manner; and if the judge 
was not mistaken, there was a subduedness of manner indicating a deep feeling 
i But if he granted 
the final order in this case, he should be ashamed to deal with a poor man’s ¢as9 
tomorrow—some struggling tradesman, perhaps, involved in difliculties—and say 
to him, “ Go back, I can give you no help!” for he would be told, “ Why, yes- 
terday you allowed the son of a Peer to walk through this court.”—Final order 


| refused. 


served under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula ; afterwards he entered the | 


Spanish service, and obtained a Colonelcy. In September 1848, when at Pisa, he 
had a communication from the Revolutionary Government at Palermo, which led 
to his frequent presence at their councils of war. He received instructions to 
come to England, to enlist a body of men, and to fit out war-steamers, and 
officer them with English commanders. He received some money, and relied on 
@ loan of 700,000/. from the French Government. He purchased the Bombay 
and Vectis of the Oriental Company, enlisted a body of men, and contracted for 
the fitting-up of the steamers, and the dress and accoutrements of 1,200 men. 
Lieutenant Waghorn was introduced to Prince Granatelli, and to M. Scaglia, as a 
dashing fellow who would go in and take twelve ships out of the eighteen of the 
Neapolitan fleet-—though the other six could not be certainly answered for. “ The 
Prince replied, ‘Cela sera bon pour nous,’ and rubbed his hands and appeared very 


Mr. George Bevington, a stock-broker, has appeared twice before the Lord 
Mayor on charges of defrauding people of money which had been intrusted to him 
to purchase stock. A Mr. Robinson made the first charge, that Bevington had 
received a sum of money to invest, and had not done so, but had sent a forged re- 
ceipt for stock, purporting to be signed by a Bank official; but when the accused 
was brought upa second time, on Wednesday, Mr. Robinson did not appear; so bis 
charge fell to the ground. Three other persons—one a poor widow—accused 
Mr. Bevington of appropriating their money to his own use. But there was & 
fatal bar to proceeding in each case: the act of Parliament expressly requires that 
a purchaser of stock should give written instructions to the broker; the com- 
plainants bad not done this, and so there could be no criminal charge fixed upon 
the accused. He was liberated. It was intimated that his friends are endeavout- 
ing to raise funds to repay the parties who have suffered. 
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A daring outrage was committed in the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, about 
twelve o'clock on Saturday night. As Mr. George Hennesy, a master tailor of 
Lambeth, was passing near the Abbey, three men suddenly set upon him, and 
Jeft him insensible in the road, having first picked his pockets. When conveyed 
to the Westminster Hospital, it was found that the sufferer had sustained a frac- 
tare of the lower jaw; and it was not till Wednesday that he could give a cohe- 
rept account of the attack. Three men were then arrested by the police, and 
Mr. Hennesy has identified two of them. 


Ghe Provinces. 


The South Staffordshire iron-trade is in a drooping state; partly, it 
would seem, from the competition of Welsh and Scotch manufacturers, who 
manage to undersell the Staffordshire makers. Notices have been given to 
the workmen that wages must be reduced; and in some cases the colliers 
and miners had already been paid on a lower scale. 

The Mayor and some of the large firms of Hull have headed a subscrip- 
tion for the relief of the workmen of the town, who are out of employment 
jn such large numbers. 





surveyor stated that the means for ventilating the mine were sufficient if the 
“dam” had been properly stopped; this the “ doggy ” should have looked to. The 
“doggy” should not have used a naked light in inspecting the mine. Close to 
the place of the explosion a Davy lamp was found, the top of which had been re- 
moved; by removing the top a candle could have been lighted at the wick. Other 
mine-surveyors corroborated this evidence. The Jury returned this verdict— 


| “That the explosion was occasioned from the want of proper precaution on the 





The Managing Committee and supporters of the Lincoln and Lincoln- | 


shire Penitent Females’ Home held their second annual meeting, at Lin- 
coln, on Monday the 25th June. The Earl of Yarborough took the chair; 
and several of the local gentry and clergy were present, with a very 
pumerous general audience. ‘The object of the institution is, not only to 
provide an asylum for reclaimed women, but to furnish them with employ- 
ment, and thus to restore them to society. The report contained these 
statements— 

“The number of inmates received during the past year has amounted to six- 
teen; it having been considered unadvisable to admit more in consequence of the 
insufficient accommodation afforded by the present Home. Of these, one, after a 
long and painfal illness, has exchanged this life for another, and there is reason 
to believe for a better. Another, who has been restored to her friends is likewise 
without hope of recovery, but enjoying, in the prospect of approaching death, 
an enviable tranquillity, and frequently expresses her gratitude for the great 
benefit she has received by her admission into the Home. Four have been pro- 
vided with situations as domestic servants, three of whom are giving satisfaction 
to their employers; the fourth, being too delicate for service, has been taught 
dress-making, and is now obtaining a respectable livelihood. One who, being 
considered of weak intellect, had been transferred to the Union Workhouse, has 
since left that establishment, and is now maintaining herself by plain work and 
washing. Three have withdrawn themselves from the institution of their own ac- 
cord. The number now within the Home is fifteen: their health isin general good, 


and their behaviour in a moral and religious as well as in an industrial point of view, | 


very satisfactory.” The total receipts of he year from all sources, including 120/. the 
proceeds of needlework and washing done by the inmates, and the last year’s 
balance of 83/., was 1,272/.; and the total expenditure, including 470/. the purchase- 
money of the Jand lately bought for a building-site, was 9417; leaving a balance in 
hand of 3314. In July last, the Committee unanimously resolved that the religious 
superintendence of the Home be intrusted conjointly toa clergyman of the Church 
of England and a minister of one of the Dissenting congregations; the present sys- 


tem of religious instruction to be continued under their governance; but every in- | 


mate requiring the attendance of any particular minister to be entitled to receive 
it. The Reverend Edmund Larken, Rector of Burton, and the Reverend J. Crapps, 
Baptist minister, had accepted those offices, and steadily fulfilled the duties. 
he proceedings held the interested attention of the audience for several 
hours, and at the close considerable subscriptions were volunteered. 
The death of the Earl of Thanet has given rise to inquiries respecting the dis- 
sal of the High Shrievalty of Westmoreland, which is hereditary in his family. It 
is understood that the late Earl expressed, in his will, his intention that the office 
should pass to the devisee of his Westmoreland estates, who is a French gentle- 
man nearly related to him. Mr. Tufton has not yet assumed the exercise of the 
functions of the office, from the fact of its being necessary to procure letters of 
naturalization, to enable him to heir their property in England. Meanwhile, writs 
of execution are directed to the Coroners. The grant is so far back as 1203; in 
which year, King John granted the bailiwick to Robert de Vetripont; which 


part of the deceased ‘ doggy,’ Pritchard.” 

By an explosion in a pit at Morfa in Wales, three men were dreadfully burnt, 
and a fourth was killed. The man who perished was working at some distance 
from the place where the gas took fire; but the violence of the explosion forced 
him along the gallery, and he fell down a shaft. 


IRELAND. 

Weare assured, on reliable authority, that it is not improbable that the pro- 
visions of the Irish Encumbered Estates Act will be carried into execution 
by Sir Edward Sugden, as Chief Commissioner; Sir Edward Ryan and Mr. 
Coulson, Commissioners. Should Mr. Coulson not obtain a Commissioner- 
ship, he is likely to be the Secretary. His services in drawing up the bill 
were adverted to in flattering terms by Sir John Romilly. Sir Edwin Sug- 
den will receive a salary of 3,000/. per annum, in addition to the pension of 
4,000). per annum which he enjoys as retired Chancellor. Sir Edward 
Ryan held for years high judicial offices in the East Indies. — Cork Examiner. 

The State prisoners were transferred from Bridewell prison to the Swift 
packet on Monday, and sailed on that day for Van Diemen’s Land. 

“ At the last moment,” says the Freeman's Journal, “ the prisoners were once 
more surrounded by their friends, many of them ladies; of whom they took a 
tender and affecting farewell. They were dressed as usual—certainly not with 
less care; and Mr. Meagher had in his hand Ossian’s Poems, as he said, ‘to re- 
mind him of the old country, of which he still did not despair.’ ” 





The publication of a new series of the Nation, suppressed during the State 
prosecutions last year, is announced for Saturday the 25th August next, to be 
“edited by Charles Gavan Duffy, assisted by a corps of efficient contributors.” 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Prentice has continued his Financial Reform agitation in Scotland, 
till most of the leading towns have been visited. At Edinburgh, Hadding- 
ton, Cupar Fife, St. Andrew's, Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline, Paisley, Greenock, 
Kilmarnock, Stirling, and Perth, associations have been formed in further- 
ance of the movement, 

Lord Medwyn's vacated place in the Justiciary Court is filled by Lord 
Ivory; who took his seat on the bench for the first time on Monday 
sennight. 





#oreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The supplementary elections for Paris have taken place, and 
are without exception in favour of the Moderate candidates. In the pro- 
vinces, M. de Lamartine has been returned for the department of the 
Loiret, by an immence majority over a violent Republican. M. Jules 
Favre is returned for the department of the Rhone. 

The Assembly on Saturday last adopted, by 332 votes to 148, M. Mon- 
talembert’s proposition to abrogate the 67th article of the Constitution, 
forbidding one person to hold joint command of the National Guard of 
the Seine and of the First Military Division. General Changarmier now 
has the direct command of 600,000 men. On Tuesday, M. Laclodure’s 


| proposition to remove the state of siege from Paris and the provincial 


grant was confirmed in 1203 by letters patent “to have and to hold of the King | 


and his heirs to the said Robert and his heirs.” On two occasions the grant was 


resuined by the Crown, and the estates of the holders confiscated as the punish- | 


ment of rebellion; but the inheritance was subsequently restored; and, with these 
two interruptions, the distinguished office has been handed down to the present 
time in the same family in the regular line of succession. Whether the office 


is capable of being devised, neither our legal knowledge nor our antiquarian re- | 
searches into the history of Westmoreland enable us to say; but this is certain, | 


though the peerage is extinct, that the shrievalty does not of course lapse. The 
late Earl has left a sister aud nephew, the present Rector of Kirkbythore; and 
the office may descend to and be executed by a female; for Anne, the Countess 
of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery, held the office of Hereditary High Sheriff 
of Westmoreland, and at the Assizes at Appleby she sat with the Judges on the 
bench.—Kendal Mercury. 

A commission of lunacy was held at Thirsk last week, to inquire into the 
state of mind of Mr. John Bell, the Member for the borough; who, it was alleged, 
had been a lunatic from the Ist of June last. This was merely the legal form, 
as it was evident that the unfortunate gentleman's disease was of older standing. 
Many witnesses—personal friends of Mr. Bell, medical men, servants, and a 
keeper—were examined. Mr. Bell had a delusion that he was a bird ; 
motions as if flapping wings, and said he was “going to heaven.” At other 
times he thought himself an angel. He declared that his sister had put iodine 
in his tea and wine. He was subject to paroxysms of rage. 
thought he was in his dressing-room, and began to take off his clothes in pre- 
sence of the company; on another occasion he put the fish-bones in his pocket. 
He did not recognize old friends. 
his father, who had been dead many years. Mr. Bell was averse to attend the 
inquest; so the Jury went to his house to see him. Oa their return, they found 
a verdict that “ Mr. Bell was of unsound mind, and had been so since the Ist of 
June last.” 

There has been serious rioting at West Moor Colliery, near Newcastle. Divers 
“strikes” 
= Latterly the men at West Moor turned out; but it seems that others had 
n obtained to fill their places. Ona Monday night, a mob of men, some dressed 


in women’s clothes, some in masks, and others with their coats turned inside out, 


he made | 


Once at dinner he | 


He carried on imaginary conversations with | 


mong the miners of the vicinity have been going on for some tir? | 


| Paskievicz and Dembinski in the North: 


Went to the colliery, drove away the miners, threw the corves and other articles | 
down the shaft, gutted the houses of some of the unpopular colliers, smashed the | 


windows of the offices, and assailed the police. A constable hastened to New- 
castle, and speedily returned accompanied by a body of police armed with cut- 

ses. Qn their approach the rioters fled: they were pursued, and six of the 
leaders were seized and conveyed to Newcastle; where they have been examined 


by the Magistrates. As more outrages were expected on Tuesday night, the | 


military and police of Newcastle were held in readiness to afford protection. 


Another miner has died from the effects of the explosion at Great Bridge Col- 
liery—the fifteenth victim. The Coroner's inquest concluded last week. A mine- 


towns was negatived, by 363 to 141. During the debate, M. Duché in- 
dulged in such violent exclamations, interjections, vociferations, and atti- 
tudes, that, after being twice called to order, he was “censured” by the 
President. This punishment deprives the member of one-half of his pay 
for a month, aud condemus him to have printed at his cost a thousand 
copies of the ignominious sentence, which must be posted up at his expense 
in every commune of the departnent which he represents. 

IraLy.—Letters from Rome, to the 3d, give details of the events con- 
sequent on the resolution passed by the Assembly on the 30th to cease the 
defence of the city. The Ist of July was spent in negotiations, which 
ended in the surrender of important gates to the French troops. On the 
2d, further positions in the interior of the city were given up; and on the 
3d, General Oudinot made a formal entry at the head of the staff. He is- 
sued a proclamation justifying the use of repressive measures, on account 
of hostile clamours raised against his troops; declaring all powers of the 
state to be united in the military authorities; dissolving the Assembly; 
also declaring that “the Assembly, the Government, whose violent and 
oppressive reign began with ingratitude and terminated in an impious ap- 
peal to arms against a nation friendly to the Roman populations, the clubs, 
and political associations, have ceased to exist.” General Rostolan was 
appointed Governor. The castle of St. Angelo was not yielded up at this 
time; but a telegraphic despatch from General Oudinot states that it was 
formally surrendered to him on the morning of the 5th 

Garibaldi marched out of Rome to the South with from 3,000 to 4,000 
troops, as the French General entered it on the 3d. He took the road to 
Terracina, and nothing of his movements is known: it is supposed he is 
making for the mountain region of Abruzzi, in the Neapolitan dominions. 

It is said that Mazzini has escaped to Malta. 

Avustria.—The Imperial troops under Haynau and Schlick continued 
their advance from Raab upon Comorn, without serious opposition, till on 
the 2d instant they were opposed by Georgey and Klapka at Aes, with a 
force not much inferior to the Imperial allies in number. A battle took 
place, which is claimed by the Austrian papers as a victory; but it is sig- 
nificant that the result has been the arrest of all further movement on the 
part of the allies. It would appear that the Hungarians have now arrived 
at the strategic point chosen for resistance, and that the allies have sus- 
tained a complete check. There are statements also of a battle between 
as no details are given, it is pro- 
bably going less unfavourably there also for the Hungarians than the Aus- 
trian press will disclose. 

DenMARK.—After months of comparative inaction, the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners slowly besieging, and the Danes leisurely defending the fortress 
of Frederica, there is a sudden start into violent action. The Danes con- 
centrated by their ships a great military force, and prepared with well- 
covered mancuvres to attack their besiegers on the night of the 6th. 
They brought some 20,000 troops, say the German accounts, to act 
against the 16,000 besiegers. ‘The attack was skilful, and made with 
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overwhelming ardour; and the defence was most obstinate: the Danes 
held the fire of their muskets till within five paces of the German ranks, 
and then firing, rushed in with the bayonet. In the end, the besieging 
army was routed on one wing, and on its centre was driven out of its en- 
trenchments with the loss of all or nearly all its battering-artillery, several 
field-guns, and some two thousand prisoners, including thirty officers. The 
relative positions taken by the victorious and the defeated army since the 
battle are not known. 

Unitep Sratres anpD CaNaDA.—The American news by the Cambria, 
which arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, is of no political importance; and 
the political news from Canada is scanty. The telegraphic reports from 
Montreal to the 25th June state that the province was tranquil. 
American League was, however, extending its organization: it now num- 
bers thirty-six branches in the various parts of the provinces. The ac- 
counts from St. John’s, to the 29th June, state that the forest fires had 
ranged to an extent never before known: at Fredericton, the seat of Go- 
vernment, the river and the streets were completely covered with embers 
and burnt leaves; the engines were in waiting, and the soldiers confined to 
barracks, that they might be in readiness in case the town took fire. 

The latest telegraphic account from New Orleans is to the 26th June; 
at which date the great crevasse at Sauve’s plantation had been closed, and 
the water in the inundated district was rapidly receding. The health of 
the city was reported to be good. 

The Washington Union publishes a letter from General P. G. Smith in 
California, brought by the arrivals noticed by us last week, which gives 
authenticity to the previous accounts of the golden abundance, and the ex- 
traordinary social effects produced at San Francisco. 

“ The whole slope of the Sierra Nevada on the Western side, for a length of 
more than four hundred miles, and in a belt of at least forty, contains it in greater 
or smaller quantities; and it may extend still further, as further research is made. 
A pickaxe, shovel, or even a butcher's knife to loosen the earth and stones, and 
the most simple basin for washing, have been as richly rewarded as the most 
approved machines. The real difficulties lie in the hardships to be encountered in 

@ remote uninhabited spots where the gold is found. Want of food, overwork- 
ing excited by success, bad water, exposure, and dissipation—all combine to exact 
a heavy tribute for the wealth when found. Many die unheeded, many come off 
sick; but there are ten arriving from every quarter of the globe to replace every 
one who goes, Chinese, Sandwich Islanders, Chilians, Peruvians, Prussians, 
Mexicans, French, English, Irish, outnumber as yet the Americans; but the lat- 
ter will soon have their share. Provisions, woollen clothing, liquors, kitchen and 
mining utensils, sell at enormous profits in the mines: other articles scarcely sell 
at all; woman's gear is altogether a drug. In the mean time, all this is dis- 
astrous forus. No servants are to be had: 250 dollars a month has been refused 
in my presence by a cook. All my servants have left, and yesterday I engaged 
one at 100 dollars a month, because he is too sick to go to the mines; but I shall 
certainly lose him if he gets his health. The quartermaster pays 5,000 dollars a 

ear for the house I live in, and it would make a poor toll-house for a country 
ridge. The climate is cold all the year round, and foggy in the summer. The 
hills are bare, and the country is all hills—forgive the bull. The beef is execrable, 
and vegetables none; and mn Ad has time to catch fish if there are any. Any 
one who will come here and dig gold, or bring goods with him to sell to the dig- 
fcr, will make money. No other business will succeed. Whoever comes must 
ring a _ with him; there are but few here, and lumber is 600 dollars per 





Miscellaneous. 

The Imperial Grand Dutchess Alexandra Alexandrowna, daughter of 
the Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia, and granddaughter of the Emperor, 
died at St. Petersburg on the 28th June. 

Paragraphs appeared in the Paris and German papers last week stating 
that the Prince de Joinville had paid a visit to the Emperor of Austria at 
Presburg; hastily appearing for one day, and suddenly disappearing, to 
go noone knew whither. The papers hinted that the Prince was com- 
missioned by the Orleans Family to obtain the consent of the Austrian 
Royal Family to a matrimonial project of an important character. On 
Thursday, the Morning Post vouched these reports by this declaration— 

“We are assured that M. Thiers arrived in London yesterday; and it is added 
that the object of his visit is to open negotiations for a matrimonial treaty be- 
tween the President of the French Republic and Madame la Duchesse d’Orleans. 
We have not heard in what way it was proposed to settle the question of prece- 
dence between the Comte de Paris and the possible issue of the proposed mar- 
riage: but this point, doubtless, has not escaped the penetrating mind of M. 
Thiers.” 

MM. Ledru-Rollin, Martin Bernard, Etienne Arago, and Sergeant Boi- 
¢ehot, arrived at the St. Katherine’s Wharf on Wednesday, from Ostend. 


The American Minister at our Court has formally notified to his fellow 
citizens in this country the death of James Knox Polk, on the 15th of June 
last—“ before the evening of old age, but not before completing an illus- 
trious and memorable career.” Mr. Bancroft enumerates the succession of 
first places in the state which Mr. Polk filled, ever approving his fitness for 
the highest trusts— excelling not more in station than in laboriousness, pru- 
dence, temperance, and fortitude; and sketches his public services— 

“He defined, established, and extended the boundaries of his country. He 

ted the laws of the American Union on the shores of the Pacific. His in- 
ence and his counsels tended to organize the National Treasury on the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and to apply the rule of freedom to navigation, trade, 
and industry. Most beloved where best known, he lived happily, and died in the 
midst of his country’s unexampled prosperity, which his own measures had con- 
tributed to establish.” 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Polk was united to the Christian church 
by baptism. He had some religious discussion with a friend of the “ Pres- 
byterian” persuasion, which terminated in his declaring that he had be- 
come a Christian; and he requested his friend to baptize him. He subse- 
quently recollected that some years previously he had held religious con- 
troversy with a friend of the Wesleyan persuasion, and had promised to be 
baptized by that friend, if ever he should be converted, He sent an apo- 
Jogy to the Presbyterian, and a summons to the Wesleyan; by whom the 
rite was performed. 





A vacancy on the judicial bench is created by the unexpected death of 
Sir Thomas Coltman, senior Puisne Justice of the Common Pleas. Sir 
‘Thomas died on Wednesday, at his house in Hyde Park Gardens, after an 
H@lness which resembled cholera. He had presided at the three-days 
trial of the Sicilian armament case last week; and at the close of the pro- 
eeedings on Saturday evening, is said to have suffered great exhaustion— 
@tising much from the bad ventilation of the Old Baily Court. He was 


The British | 








attacked on Monday evening, 
morning. 

Mr. Watson, Sergeant Talfourd, and Mr. Crompton, 
likely candidates for the vacant judgeship. 

Mr. John Hay Mackenzie, whose death on the 9th is noted in 
ary, was the representative of the old Earls of Cromarty. 
who married the Marquis of Stafford only a month since, 
princely fortune and landed inheritance.” 


and died at seven o'clock on Wednesday 


are among the most 


n the obitu- 
His daughter, 
succeeds to “¢ 


Rumour about the Houses of Parliament fixes Thursday the 2d of Ay 
gust as the day on which the session is to terminate.—Globe. : 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor declares his intention, after a conference which 
is — held in Nottingham on the 6th of August, to retire from public life, 
Mr. Jobn O'Connell intends, it is said, to try his success at the Irish bar: 
commencing with next term. ‘ 


We are happy to hear that the confusion which has reigned in the af- 
fairs of the Eastern Counties Railway Company during the last four 
months is likely to be speedily brought to an end. Proxies to the 
amount of upwards of 26,000 votes have been received in favour of the list 
of as recommended for the direction by the Committee of Selection, 
— Globe. 

The Investigation Committee appointed by shareholders in the York 
and North Midland Railway Company has issued a “ first report.” It 
states that Mr. Hudson had taken from the company 38,8421. on account 
of shares for which he paid on behalf of the company but 36,6461; and 
it confirms the decision of the directors, that Mr. Hudson should take the 
shares himself and refund the sum of 38,8421. with 5 per cent interest, 
The weekly traffic returns have never been correctly stated: indeed the 
books of the Company have been so irregularly kept, and the accounts 
remain so irregularly settled, that from 70,000/. to 80,0004. will be required 
to bring them toa balance. 


Nearly a score of inquests have been held in the Metropolis on persons 
who have died by cholera. In every instance the evidence has disclosed the 
existence of special causes of a sanatory character, which sufficiently ex- 
plained the prevalence of the epidemic in the particular locality. Several 
of the cases have occurred in the Penitentiary at Milbank. 

The cholera prevails also at Portsmouth and Southampton with fatal 
virulence. At Portsmouth, it is said, the “ premonitory symptoms” are 
prevalent to an extraordinary extent. At Southampton, one surgeon has had 
twenty-seven cases under his care. 

The Breslau Gazette reports a shocking affair, blending the horrors of war 
and disease. “In consequence of the ravages of the cholera, the authori- 
ties resolved to expel the inhabitants not favourable to their cause. The 
Austrian troops blockading the place, thinking that this was a hostile sortie, 
fired upon them, and some hundreds were killed.” 

The batteries on the Thames and Medway districts will all be completed in 
about two months from the present period, and will be of a very efficient descrip- 
tion for the defence of these important navigable rivers. The number of guns to 
be mounted for the defence of these rivers is—13 at Shorn Mead, 13 at Coalhouse 
Point, 15 at Gravesend, and 50 at Tilbury Fort. The whole of the guns are 33- 
pounders, mounted on wooden carriages; and they are all to have iron platforms, 
as plan submitted by Lieutenant-Colonel Hardinge, K.H., Royal Artillery— 

umes. 

A supplementary mail to the United States will in future be made up and for- 
warded to and from Southampton by the United States contract packets Herman 
and Washington.—Globe. 

The Postmaster-General has directed the immediate extension of the electric 
telegraph to the General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand; the communication 
to be from the central station of the Electric Telegraph Company in Lothbury. 
By this extension the Post-office authorities will have instant information of the 
arrival or delay of any important mail. 

The Emperor of Morocco having solicited from the English Government the 
means of conveying two of his sons and suite to Mecca on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the Mussulman’s Prophet, the Admiralty have acceded to his request, 
and have commissioned the Growler steam-sloop, at Devonport, for the purpose. 
Captain Stoddart, it is expected, will be ready to leave England by the 26th in- 
stant, for Tangier, to embark the Princes of Morocco; and after he has conveyed 
them to Mecca and back again to Morocco, will join Sir W. Parker's squadron for 
permanent service in the Mediterranean.— United Service Gazette. 

The London and North-western Railway Company have determined on reducing 
the rates for the carriage of goods between Liverpool and Manchester, to the 
same with those charged by river and canal. 

The French Government authorities propose to work the goods traffic on the 
Paris and Lyons Railway on a novel plan, called “en maringotte.” “ The plan is, 
to take the trucks ready loaded, without regard to the nature or value of the 
several contents, and to charge for the gross weight; or even to lend the tracks 
for hire to any one undertaking the business as carrier, who may load them at his 

leasure, the company charging a fixed price for the conveyance of the trucks s0 
joaded, and delivering them on arrival, free from all responsibility.” A capital 
scheme for the carriers; but, says the Mining Journal, ruinous to the owners of 
the railway—in this case, the State. 

The visiters to Hampton Court Palace in 1848 numbered 150,321, against 
162,031 in the preceding year; while the rising popularity of the Botanic Gar- 
dens at Kew is shown by a large increase,—in 1847, 64,282; in 1848, 91,708. 
The state apartments of Windsor were visived by 25,970 persons in 1847, a0 
26,897 last year. 

From returns made by men stationed for that purpose, it appears that on Sun 
day last 324,000 persons landed and embarked from steamers at the piers be- 
tween Chelsea and London Bridge. 

There was a swimming-match in the Thames on Tuesday morning, between 
Walker and Kettle, for 30/. The distance was from London Bridge to Greenwich. 
Walker performed the task in an hour and six minutes; beating his opponent by 
six minutes in time and a quarter of a mile in distance. 

We understand that Messrs. Macallum and Graham of Glasgow have received 
a box of Californian gold; the first, we believe, that has come to this quarter. 
The box is nearly five inches in length and breath, but little more than two inches 
deep, and contains 147 ounces of gold. The gold is chiefly in flakes; but amoo 
them are some large and heavy pieces, evidently in the state in which they have 
been taken off the rock. The gold in pieces has the appearance of having been 
at one period ex d to the action of fire, and the rocks in the region from which 
they come have been the subject of volcanic action. The contents of the box, 
estimated at the value of 65s. per ounce, a low price for gold in this state, are 
worth 480L—Glasgow Daily Mail. 
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A bed of oysters, forty miles long by eight or ten wide, was recently dis- 
covered in the British Channel, about fifty miles South-south-west of Shoreham. 
A large fleet of smacks from Colchester and other places are dredging the bed. 
A considerable number of the vessels bring their cargoes into Shoreham harbour, 
whence they are sent to London by rail. The trade of the town is benefited con- 
siderably by the influx of fishing-boats. 

Mr. Hind the astronomer has forwarded to the Times a few places of the course 
which the planet Neptune will take during this summer. 


Right Ascension. North Polar Distance 





da. h h m 7 deg. min. 
July 1 0 22 27 10 coese 100 28 
August 1 0 22 24 SB cevecccece 100 42 
September 1 0 2B DB) Sh cccccccces 101 0 
October 1 O  ceces. 22 19 41  censeeeees 10) 16 





“The star Sigma, in the constellation Aquarius, of the fifth magnitude, and there- 
fore distinctly visible to the naked eye, will form a very useful guide to the identifica- 
tion of the planet about the 20th of August. At this time Neptuzc will be due North 
of the star, and half a degree distant from it 

“The following are the positions of such stars of the seventh and eighth magnitudes 


as might possibly be mistaken for the planet when the observer is not provided with | 


an equatorially mounted telescope 


Right Ascension North Polar Distance 
Mag h mm 6. deg. min. 
/) coccce BB BL G6  cevccccece 100 31 
8th 22 23 20 100 23 
7th TS 8B DB  cvccccccce 100 23 
8th . 22 26 24 nnucscvece ) 5 





22 iC 

Mr. Hind subjoins the information that “the remarkable star in Ophiuchus, 
discovered here in April 1848, has now lost its original fiery colour, and shines 
like the generality of stars of the eighth class. Its nature must still remain a 
mystery.” 

The planet Venus continues to be visible even in the morning to the naked eye. 
Lalande first remarked this curious phenomenon in 1750. It has been calculated 
that Venus may be perceived by day-light sixty-nine days before and after her 
conjunction—that is, her passage from the Meridian to the South—provided her 
elongation be 39 degrees at least. 
continue visible up to July 19, when her conjunction terminates (the sixty-ninth 
day after).—Galignani's Messenger. 

An American paper describes another astronomical pheanomenon—“ A meteor, 
brighter than the planet Venus, was seen by Mr. Bond from the Observatory at 
Cambridge, [| Maryland, ] on Sunday evening, June 17, at 9h. i2m. Its middle 
course, which was without apparent curvature, bore about East. 
meteor was seen in the right shoulder of Antinous, near the star Eta Aquilz. 


It 





was then not brighter than a star of the fifth magnitude—increased gradually | 


during the first half of its visible course, and during the latter part very rapidly ; 

ing over about fifteen degrees, and fading from the sight near the star Epsilon 
in the Dolphin. When near the apparent termination of its course, a large frag- 
ment was detached or thrown off, which seemed at first just to lag behind for a 
moment, and then to keep pace with the principal mass. Other smaller fragments 
were also separated, which also followed in the train. The colour was white, 
rane tinged with orange; and it resembled a mass of intensely heated iron. 


the appearances were satisfactorily determined. 
The Emma Sherratt, just arrived from Sydney, brings accounts of the wreck 
of the Sarah Crisp. In latitude 170° 20’ North, longitude 116° 5’ East, the 
Emma Sherratt fell in with the teak-laden ship Sarah Crisp, water-logged. A 


plank having started during the night, the ship filled, and turned over on her 
side; in the morning the crew cut away the rigging, and she righted. But all 
the provisions were under water, and none could be got. For twenty-seven days 
the crew had nothing to eat but a monkey and two fishes. The master, chief 
mate, and seventeen men, were taken from the wreck, in a frightful state of suf- 
fering: the second mate and twelve seamen had died from starvation. 

The foremast of the Little Western, Ramsgate steamer, snapped in two under 
a squall off Margate, yesterday week. A woman was killed and several passen- 
gers were seriously wounded by the falling mast: they were put ashore at Mar- 
gate. One gentleman who was much hurt prosecuted the voyage to town by the 
steamer, but had his own surgeon telegraphed to meet him from the West-end at 
the London Bridge wharf. 


A return in last night’s Gazette shows the progress of cholera for the month 
from the 11th June to the 12th July, both inclusive, to have been as follows— 





From June 11 to June 30— Attacks Deaths. 
London and its vicinity... . +) eee 6) 
In the Country .- eee BORG —«_s ccccces sll 
Scotland ......sseeceseeees ee 82 oe s00ece 55 
From July I to July 12- 
London and its vieinity... rl BETTIE 278 
In the Country «+++ ++ +++++0s ORO ate 8 524 
Scotland «.-eececeeeccceees ) rer errr 50 
General total ...... asecccevenees GITL  —«_— cevccvccces 1,779 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





Namber of Summer 
Deaths Average. 

Zymotic Diseases ........ cove ocececcccecs ° - 383 ¥ 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. % 
Tubercular Diseases. ...........+.++ aceseceecs ecces 173 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . 115 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........- coe-erece . 38 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration. . 87 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 63 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. ........... «++ pened ee r 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & eee °° eee . 1) 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. . erevce ° € 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.... , ose 1 
Malformations .........+..++++ ee - . eese ecesece 1 
Premature Birth . € 
Atrophy .... 26 

O ccccesccces 2 
Budden ..........+.. ee . 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 38 

Total (including unspecified causes 1070 1008 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 103.5° in the sun to 32.8° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 1.2°. 
south-west. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 52 
on Saturday, the 7th day of July 1849 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 





for the weck ending 








Notes issued .........+ eocnces £26,072,895 | Government Debt ........... £11,015,100 
Other Securities eee 2,954 90 
Gold Coin and Bu 
Silver Bullion ... 
£26,072 905 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Get. cccecsece £14,553 000 Government Securities, (in- 
SE weak - dbs: wawasies 3,133 ,090 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£14,5€2 960 
Public Deposits* ......... 7,485,212 Other Securiti 9,010,970 
DEED co<cesaceces 8,829 ,3€8 Notes sain oacene 9,851,015 
Seven Day and other Sills.... 1,027,720 | Gold and Silver Coin 92,545 
£35,028,390 | £35,028,390 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Acets. 


As it is now nearly 45 degrees, the star will | 


At first the | 


The mean direction of the wind for the week was Sonth- | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nigar. 

The House of Commons met at noon yesterday, and, with an interval 
of two hours, sat till past midnight, transacting a great variety of business. 

At the early sitting of the House, the Estates Leasing (Ireland) Bill was 
passed; and the Judgments (Ireland) Bill was read a second time, and 
committed pro forma. These are measures to facilitate the transfer and 
cultivation of land by breaking down some of the complicated techni- 
calities which have grown up in Ireland. 

In the afternoon sitting, a Committee of Supply afforded the usual op- 
portunity for multifarious discussion. 

On the motion for going into Committee, Mr. Jonn O'ConneLL moved 
| fora Select Committee to inquire into the fiscal relations between Great 
| Britain and Ireland. He went into many statistical details, to show that 
the apparent exemption of Ireland from taxation arises, in the first place, 
| from her poverty, which makes the same impost produce less revenue in 
Ireland than it does in Great Britain; and next, from the consciousness in 
Parliament that the utmost is already obtained from Ireland. Sir CHARLES 
Woop controverted Mr. O'Connell's position; maintaining that Ireland 
does not even pay the interest of her original debt. The information de- 
sired by Mr. O'Connell might be as well presented in returns as in the re- 
port of a Committee; and therefore he opposed the motion.—Motion with- 
drawn. 

In Committee, Sir Ropert Peet moved the usual vote for the British 
Museum estimates; postponing discussion on the Museum, because the 
Commission which has been making extensive inquiries has not quite con- 
cluded its labours. The vote of 12,000/. for books and instruments to bé 
used by the New Colleges in Ireland—carried by 106 to 28—gave rise to 
| a discussion; in the course of which Lord Joun Russexu stated that the 
Presidents of the Colleges had prepared certain regulations which he 
thought likely to satisfy the Roman Catholics. Votes for the Houses of 
Parliament, excess of Commissariat expenditure, and excess of Ordnance 
expenditure, were passed; and the House resumed. 

A great number of measures were forwarded a stage; and the House 
| adjourned till Monday. 

In the Upper House, the Marquis of Lanspowne moved the second 
reading of the Poor-Relief (Ireland) Bill, with a very rapid expla- 
nation of its provisions. Lord MONTEAGLE severely criticized the mea- 
sure. He described it as a trap to catch English capital, baited with fraud; 
since it would be impossible to adhere to the maximum which the bill pro- 
fessed to fix. It was utterly inadequate to meet the necessity of the case: 
they might as well try to cut down Irish rocks with penkuives. 

Was that miserable attempt at legislation, that paltering with the misery of a 
suffering people, the resource shadowed forth in the memorable letter of Lord 
Clarendon to the Lord Mayor, when he came forward to give his assistance to the 
great scheme of one who differed from him in politics, but to the soundness of whose 
views he paid a willing tribute? The best and most practical statesman of the 
| day, who had effected the miracle of gaining the confidence and almost the per- 
sonal affection of all parties in Ireland, and had by his conduct saved the Lord- 
Lieutenancy from abolition for an indefinite period, gave them his plain opinion as 
to the nature of the measures for the regeneration of Ireland; and yet the Govern- 
ment were about to reject and disregard the principles upon which he acted and 
on which his opinion was founded. 

The bill, however, was read a second time. 

The Royal assent was given to a great number of minor bills and rail 
way bills. 


Letters from Gaeta, of the 4th instant, state that a French Colonel of Engi 
neers had arrived there at midday to present to the Pope the keys of the two 
gates of Rome through which the French troops entered. 

A letter from Marseilles, written on the 9th instant, and published by the 
Univers, the organ of the clergy, shows that, notwithstanding so much said to 
the contrary by the French papers, the Pope has not yet abandoned the idea of 
taking refuge in Bologna rather than Rome. “I am informed that the di- 
plomatic negotiations are proceeding in such a manner that the Holy Father 
has every reason to be satisfied. It thought that his Holiness will 
immediately send a Commission of Government to Rome. It is said that 
Pius the Ninth will go to Naples, in order to return thanks in person to King 
Ferdinand for bis hospitality. Iam also assured that his Holiness will after- 
wards proceed to Benevento, and that his intention is to remain in that town up- 
til the Commission of Government shall have put affairs into some kind of order, 
Should that occasion too long a delay, his Holiness intends going to Bologna, and 
living there till the moment when he may think it fit to return it to his capi- 
tal.” 

Letters from Vienna state that the Archduke John has been induced by Princes 
Schwartzenberg to issue summonses for a new general Diet to be held at Nurene 
berg or at Ratisbon. “ Austria thus throws down the gauntlet to Prussia, and a 
civil war is announced for Germany.” The Austrian garrison of Arad—a powerful 
| fortress on the Maros frontier of the Banat—has surrendered to the Hangarians. 


Advices from Carlsrube, to the 9th, state that the bombardment of Rastadt by 
the Prussian troops had commenced and was proceeding. The insurgents are 
| commanded by Willich, an artillery officer lately of the Prussian service, brave, 
firm, and skilful. The insurgents make frequent sorties. 

A second edition of the 7imes contains news from Berlin to the 11th, stating 
that the negociations between Denmark and Prussia had been brought to a con- 
General conditions were drawn up on the 7th, and initialled by the 
nd these were definitively signed on the evening of the 10th— 
| the “terms honourable to both parties.” An armistice and suspension of hosti- 
lities to be established within eight days from the signature. No doubt was en- 
| tertained that the conditions will be ratified by the Danish Government. The 
Ear] of Westmoreland is much praised for his mediatory services. 

Hamburg letters, to the 10th, state that the loss of the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
at the battle of Fredericia in killed, wounded, and captured, was 60 officers, 12 
| surgeons, 240 noncommissioned officera, and 2,800 privates. The Danes have 
buried 1,500 found on the field of battle. General Bonin was at Veile on the 7th, 
unfollowed by the Danes. 

The Morning Post gives prominence to this announcement respecting M. 
Thiers—* The ex-journalist, ex-historian, ex-minister, but actual Grand Cross of 
the Order of Charles LIL, proposes toget up a demonstration in favour of his ex- 
King, after the manner of that spontaneous burst of feeling of which some time 
ago Henry V. of France was the object and Belgrave Square the scene. As far 
as we can make out the new scheme, it is that a number of the least questionable 
| adherents of the Orleans usurpation are to procure leave of absence from their 
duties in the National Guard and the Natioual Assembly, in order to visit London 
en masse, avd offer the homage of their loyalty and devotion to M. le Comte de 
| Neuilly.” 
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The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider the pre 
sent practice with respect to the exclusion of strangers, have reported that it 
is their unanimous opinion that there is no sufficient ground for making any 


alteration in the existing practice with regard to the admission or exclusion of 


strangers.—Globe. 


The Committee on the Dublin Improvement (No. 2) Bill commenced their la- | 


bours at eleven o'clock yesterday morning, and continued their sitting until two 
o’clock this morning, in order to pass the bill. Let it not be said hereafter that 
the Legislature pass lightly over measures for the benefit of the sister country. 
— Times, 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Richard Blanshard, Esq., to be Gover- 
nor aud Commander-in-chief in and over the Island of Vancouver and its depend- 
encies.— Gazette of last night. 





A second report has been made to the shareholders of the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick Railway Company, by the Committee of investigation appointed 
some months since: it reports further instances of breach of trust and falsifica- 


i r ace 3 Mr. Hudson, on a vaster scale than any yet laid before the | . gana “Ra : “ ¥ 
tion of accounts by Mr. Hudson, is 5 3 | into the shades of private life, is something like a revisit to “the glimpses 


public. The Committee state, that Mr. Hudson purchased 2,345 shares for him- 


self in the Sunderland Dock Company, and has paid for them with monies of the | ‘ ’ ‘ ° 
| is out of the course of human nature, the other is out of the course of 


York, Newcastle, and Berwick Company, amounting at least to 62,687/.; but he 
transferred those shares to the credit of the latter company in February Jast, and 
brought the 62,6872. into their accounts: they recommend that the adoption 
of these shares be refused. Another transaction was Mr. Hudson’s appropriation 
“ for his own use from the Newcastle and Berwick Railway of the extraordinary 
number of 10,894 shares; while the number to which the resolutions of the Com- 
pny over which he presided entitled him was 937} only.” The profit realized by 
his sale of these shares, if he obtained the market prices at the times of his sales, 
must have been 145,704l.: the Committee recommend that Mr. Hudson be re- 
quired to account for these profits, and compelled to make restitution of these 
monies. By another transaction, Mr. Hudson secured an interest in a contract 
for supplying rails to the company: he purchased 10,000 tons of rails at 67. 10s., 
and subsequently purchased them of himself for the company at 12/. per ton; 
making a profit of 38,5001; “and he must have known that he was acting ille- 
gally in being interested in any such contract with a company of which he was 
chairman.” Mr. Hudson has retained checks drawn by himself and another 
director for the company in favour of the Dake of Northumberland, the Earl of 
Tankerville, Earl Grey, Lady Mary Stanley, Sir Mathew White Ridley, and the 
Earl of Carlisle, for sums amounting to 31,000/.; and other checks in favour of 
other persons for sums amounting to 40,000/.: he had appropriated the proceeds 
of those checks to his own use; but has refunded the amounts to the company 
since the Committee was appointed, with interest from the time of their appro- 
priation, and with an explanation not accounted satisfactory. 





MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds have been slowly advancing during the whole week; and 
after being today at 93 both for Money and Account, close at 934, the highest 
= of the week. Money is as abundant as ever; the current rate of interest for 

ans for short periods on the security of English Stock being from 14 to 2 per 
cent. The business transacted has been unimportant; and the improvement in 
price is mainly owing to the investment of foreign capital, which is continually 
pouring into this country in consequence of the disturbed state of Europe. 

In the Foreign Market, prices are without any material change; the abundance 
of money failing to produce its usual effect of a rapid increase in the value of the cur- 
rent Bonds. Most of the Dividend-paying Stocks are slightly in advance of our last 
quotations, with but very few transactions. Portuguese Bonds have advanced, 
and have reached 31. The Mexican and South American Bonds may be quoted 
generally as rather heavier. 

The Railway Shares are without any material change; the prices of today being 
nearly the same as those of last week. One or two exceptions must, however, be 
noticed, in which an improvement is observable. Among these will be found the 
Shares of the Eastern Counties, which have advanced nearly 11. viz. from 84 to 
9g. This improvement may, we believe, be attributed to the necessity under 
which several speculators who have sold shares in anticipation of a fall have been 
placed, of purchasing to cover their — sales. The agitation which has had 
80 depressing an effect upon these Shares may be expected to cease with the elec- 
tion of the new Directors. The meeting of the York and North Midland has 
rather increased the value of the Shares: the price, which was 30, had fallen to 
28}, but is last quoted today at 293. 


MONEY 


SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 
The French Funds were firm in Paris yesterday; the closing price of the Five 
per Cents being 88.25, and of the Three per Cents 54.25. The first price of Con- 
sols was 934, and one bargain occurred at 934; this quotation was not long sus- 
tained, and the price is now 934 both for Money and Account. 
Funds are without change. In the Railway Market the principal object of in- 
terest is the report of the York and North Midland Committee of inquiry; and 
the disclosures contained in that document have created an extraordinary sensa- 
tion. The transactions in Shares have been unimportant, being confined to the 
following: Eastern Counties, 9} 3; York and North Midland, Preference, 8}; the 
latter quotation is an advance of nearly 1/. upon yesterday’s price. 
SATURDAY, Two o’CLOCK. 
The intelligence of the conclusion of peace between the Danes and Germans, 
which became known in the course of the morning, gave an upward impulse to 
the English Funds: Consols reached 934 for the current Account and 93% for 
August, closing at 933 4 both for Money and Account. In the Foreign Market 
—= are generally rather higher, in consequence of the firmness of the English 
‘ands. The following transactions have occurred: Buenos Ayres, 44; Danish 
Three per Cents, 66; Equador, 34; Mexican, 283 4; Portuguese Four per Cents, 
303; Spanish Active, 184 4 4; Ditto Passive, 33 3; Ditto Three per Cents, 34}; 
Datch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 513. We cannot learn that any transactions 
have occurred in Danish Stock or Scrip since the intelligence above noticed was 
known. The Railway Shares are firmer: the following are the principal bargains 
recorded. Caledonian, 243; Ditto Preference, 114 $; Eastern Counties, 94 4 §; 
Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 344; Great North of England, 2344; 





LT 
the 7th July 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week endin 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results 




















BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. 
Mask . ocvoccecccccccsceseceosoes pcsnoseesons BID,S1Tcccce Decrean. 
Public Deposits o+-+eeeeeceeceeecees sesecuee aaa 106.3 
Other Depusits......+-++++ woesevccseccecs co = lnc cee —m 
Seven-day and other Bills ... onee 22,402 ..... aaa 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight cecece 838 
Other Securities ...ccecceccccecccsccecee cove —_— om 28,700 
Wate ates’ ccccccesseceecocessceccecocce —- eccce 514,425 
Actual Circulation .....-++sseeeeeeees eevee 286,585 «2... otis 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .. —— teens 227,840 
Bullion ..-.++++ —— tees 145,371 
This week. Last week, 
Total Bullion in both Departments ...-+++++++ 14,975,440 «+++. 15,190.81) 
Actual Circulation ....++se+seeeesesees eveees 18,220,980 «+++. 17,934,395 
THEATRES AND MUSIC. 


The reappearance of Sontag, after a retirement of nearly twenty years 


of the moon ” by one long removed from sublunary existence. If the one 
human affairs. We know of no instance of a similar return in the whole 
annals of the stage. The name of Sontag had become historical, and her 
youthful triumphs were associated with an wera that is past—an era anterior 
to the present school of Italian dramatic music. Many looked back to 
the pleasure of hearing and seeing Sontag, with the feeling awakened by 
“the memory of joys that are past, pleasing but mournful to the soul "—as 
to one of the sunny spots of days long gone by; and many regretted that 
this was a pleasure which they never had the advantage of enjoying. But 
that the enchantress of former days should again appear before them, with 
all and more than all her former fascinations, was as unexpected as the re- 
turn of one already numbered with the dead. For almost twenty years 
Sontag has been occasionally heard of as the Countess Rossi, the wife of 
a nobleman of distinguished position, and adorning by her virtues and ac- 
complishments the sphere in which she moved; and we now learn, that in 
consequence of one of those reverses to which the highest are liable in 
these troubled and stormy times, she has found it necessary to resume the 
artist life she had so long forsaken. 

It was very natural that she should choose London for this purpose; for 
nowhere were her youthful talents more justly appreciated or more warmly 
cherished, and nowhere had she left behind her a more vivid and en- 
during remembrance. She accordingly accepted the engagement which 
Mr. Lumley, with his usual sagacity, offered her; an engagement which, it 
already appears, will indemnify him for the loss of Jenny Lind. 

Madame Sontag appeared on Saturday, in Linda di Chamouni. Public 
curiosity and interest were highly excited; the theatre was crowded; and 
many persons distinguished in the circles of rank, fashion, literature, and 
art, were among the audience. We have never witnessed anything warmer 
than her reception. Peals of applause, mingled with exclamations of wel- 


| come, continued for several minutes; during which she seemed overcome 


} 


The Foreign | 


Great Western, 84; Ditto Half-shares, 41 2; Ditto Quarter-shares, 174; Ditto | 


Fifths, 164; Ditto, New, 17/., 114; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 78; Ditto Quarter- 
shares, 174; Ditto Fifths, 64 §; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 37; Ditto 
Preference, 64; London and North-western, 132} 23; London and South-western, 
354 64; Midland, 66 5} 64; North Staffordshire, 12§ 3 13; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, 183 4; Scottish Central, 234; South-eastern and Dover, 

1} 4 4; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 204; York and North Midland, 
294 431; Ditto Preference, 8} 74 3. 
+ 938 3 

















3 per Cent Consols ....... Danish 3 per Cents ..... eves 657 
Ditto for Account ......++++ 935 4 | Dutch 2) per Cents......... 50} 13 
3 per Cent Reduced......... 932 4 Ditto 4 per Cents ..... +» 801 
3} per Cents ......... Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 28 4 
Long Annuities. . ° New Granada.....seeeeeeee 16 3 
Bank Stock. .sececcseccsecs Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 30 31 
Exchequer Billa .ecscccccess 47 51 prem Portuguese Old 1824........ 779 
India Stock «+++e+eeseeeeees Russian 5 per Cents... 106 7 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 83 5 Spanish (Active) 5 37% 
Belgian 4} per Cents..... eos 835 Ditto 3 per Cents 18 5 
Buenos Ayres......... ecco, 435 Venezuela «.+eeees 

Chilian 6 per Centg....+++-. 946 


| distant periods. 


with emotion. The audience, who by this reception paid her a due tri- 
bute of respect and sympathy, were roused to enthusiasm by the beauties 
of her performance: she was continually interrupted by general bursts of 
admiration, and called again and again before the curtain, both during the 
opera and after its conclusion; bouquets and wreaths of flowers being 
showered upon her from every place within range of those festive pro- 
jectiles. 

Madame Sontag repeated the same character on Tuesday; and on 
Thursday she performed Rosina in the Bardiere di Siviglia,—the part in 
which, on the 15th April 1828, she made her original débit on the same 
boards. On each of these evenings the theatre was not less crowded, and 
the applause, if possible, was even more enthusiastic than on the first night. 

That this success will be durable there is no doubt, as it is built ona 
solid foundation; and we are convinced that Madame Sontag (if it is her 
intention to do so) is entering on a new career of triumphs as brilliant as that 
of her youthful days, and probably of longer duration. She is little turned 
of forty, and evidently in the full enjoyment of health and vigour. Her 
person is elegantly formed; her countenance of a most agreeable expression; 
and her movements combine lightness and activity with ladylike grace 
and dignity. As an actress, it cannot be doubted that her powers are 
greatly increased since the days of her noviciate. For a girl of twenty, 
be she ever so precocious, cannot have the depth of thought, the intensity 
of passion, the soundness of judgment, and the knowledge of human life, 
which are the elements of dramatic power, and can be acquired only by 
intercourse with society and experience of the world. When Sontag was 
a girl, she was an enchanting singer but an ordinary actress. She took, 
indiscriminately, characters of every kind—Semiramide and Rosina, Donna 
Anna and Zerlina; and played them all pleasingly, but without striking 
excellence, her dramatic deficiencies being covered by the charms of her 
voice. In the two parts, however, which she has now performed, we dis- 
cern intellectual development and matured powers; and it will probably 
turn out that her range of characters will be considerably circum- 
scribed in consequence of greater reflection on what is best fitted 
to her genius and capacities. These two parts are certainly of this 
description. Her Linda was the most pleasing and interesting that 
we have yet seen. ‘The innocent tenderness of the young Savoyard 
was sweetly portrayed; and the agony of grief and despair settling 
into maniac apathy was represented with the truth and power of a fine 
actress. The part of Rosina, though chosen by so many prime donne, is 
by no means an easy one. It requires great dramatic art to keep up the 
interest of the spectator in behalf of this girl—to make it always be 
felt that she is a young lady of condition, delicacy, and refinement, not- 
withstanding the course of intrigue and deception to which she is driven 
by the hardship of her position—tbat of a helpless orphan in the power of 
a hard and avaricious guardian, who endeavours to secure the possession of 
her fortune by a forced marriage. In this Sontag completely succeeded. 
Her manner was more quiet and serious than that generally adopted in 
the part; she seconded the plots of Figaro and the pretended Lindor more 
by passive acquiescence than by active participation,—as if driven mto 
them by grave necessity, not as if she entered into them with the zest 
usually exhibited on the stage by young girls engaged in duping their 
papas or guardians. 

Vocal qualities are too evanescent to admit of accurate comparison at 
It is impossible to speak of Sontag’s present voice 


| relatively to what it was twenty years ago; we can only take it posi- 


tively, as it now is. We may suppose that the voice of the girl had some- 
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thing of that young freshness which the voice of the matron cannot retain; , 
put, setting aside this quality, (which, after all, is often an imaginary one, | T () P I 0 S Q) FR T H i} DA y 
arising from ay ng —_ the actual gag of —— a } ws Se ° 
ice, as we now hear it, does not want a single element of power an ate x % 
ean Th It is a true soprano both in compass and timbre ; having the THE INVITATION TO REVOLUTIONARIES. 
silvery tone which is peculiar to the most perfect specimens of that kind | How the statesman class of this country is allowing power to slip 
of voice. It is full, mellow, and sweet, resembling Jenny Lind’s in the | from its hands, we see exemplified in the debate on the new little 
entire absence of shrillness even in the very highest notes,—an absence | Jrjsh railway advance. What the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—_ by e a _ effort or es _ — oy Anca 18 | opposed when Lord George Bentinck recommended it, he now 
en. o e most rapid passages, each note Is struck with the Ciearness = ry ee . ao . . 
of Thalberg's finger on the pianoforte; producing that beautiful articulation adopts a slow pag ogame wagt a 4 — de- 
which the French call per/é, from its haviag the roundness, evenness, and cove goo — to be Gone vy 2AF eorge entine 5 railway 
smoothness, of a string of pearls. In cantabile passages, on the other hand, scheme, ut was the wide scope and simultaneousness of the plan : 
the “linked sweetness long drawn out” of every tone, is like the effect | Sir C harles W ood’s driblets equally violate the rules of political 
produced by the exquisite bow of a Paganini. In this respect Jenny Lind | economy against Government intervention, but without adequate 
alone equals Sontag; we know no other that approaches her. It proceeds advantage. One is less surprised at Sir Thomas Acland’s con- 
partly, no doubt, from the natural quality of the organ with which she is | fession that he supports the present grant although he opposed 
gifted, but it must also be ascribed to the high artistical cultivation which | Lord George Bentinck’s plan on account of its alarming vastness : 
that organ has received. Sontag had the advantage of a musical education | the vast is not in Sir Thomas’s line. The matter of surprise, how- 
which few obtain. At an early age she was placed in the Conservatory of | ever, js to see the government of a great empire like this in the 
Prague, long reputed the best music-school in Europe, and afterwards | hands of men whose mode of proceeding is, not by statesmanlike 
pursued her studies at Vienna, Leipsic, and Berlin, down to her appear- | measures, but by driblet “measures from time to time suited to 
ance on the stage in the last-named city. With such gifts and such an geeen Mag & pis . : 
: es aaa ae Se Spe ae pena the occasion.” Still more remarkable is it to note how general is 
education she came before the world, and was at once hailed as a consum- ae ‘ - 4 : : 
mate musician, able to rival Pasta and Malibran in every branch of the | the stultification which the practice of public men brings upon 
art. Since her retirement, she has not ceased to cultivate her art in pri- their expressed opinions. Mr. Goulburn took exceptions to 
vate; keeping up with its progress, and obtaining larger views and con- | the project on monetary grounds. Mr. Roebuck utterly re- 
ceptions as her intellect has expanded. We can well believe, therefore, that sisted it as an additional burden on the overtaxed industry of 
she is now a greater artist than ever; and we believe, moreover, that no| England. Mr. Newdegate hailed it as a tribute to the memory 
one else exhibits such a combination of the great qualities of a singer— | of Lord George Bentinck. Now here we see every sort of opinion 
such a union of power and beauty of voice, perfect mechanism of execu- | represented, bat none fulfilled; and some Members who kept 
tion, refinement of style, strength of expression, and boldness chastened | sjjence would only have added to the confusion. 
by knowledge and taste in the introduction of graceful and appropriate But to drop minor men in wandering mazes lost, take only the 
gy ae ac ee | principal sections of the House. Here is the Finance Minister of 
y stanc Sontag's deportment o 1¢ Stage struck us as - Thi “tc . J ale # ‘ 
culiar, and unlike that of her fellom artists. Instead of desiring encores, —— hig oo nha om =, gs mag Ba agen A _—. now 
she showed an evident disposition to avoid them; frequently merely bowing | “ans — - try — - me pene ‘ inister an = 0 — 
and retiring in acknowledgment of a peal of applause which every other hav e certain —s 8, but do not give effect to them. The Protec- 
performer would have interpreted into a call for repetition; and when she | Honists would follow Lord George Bentinck 8 policy ; but you see 
did obey the call, she made the repeated passage as short as she possibly them get no further than backing up the Whig driblets. True, 
could. This cannot be attributed to any desire to avoid fatigue, for nobody | the Protectionists have not the power to carry out their views ; 
sings with less effort than Sontag; but, like a true artist, she evidently | but, politically, incapacity is as great a crime as wilful wrong, 
feels that the practice of encoring is a barbarous one, interrupting and chil- | because incapables ought not to thrust themselves into the active 
ling the warmth of the dramatic action, and destroying the flow and con- | world of politics. Mr. Goulburn represents the Peel party, who 
tinuity of the music. We know that artists in general are ready to admit | would support the great scheme of their chief; but he appears as 
this as an abstract proposition ; but their personal vanity and love of ap- | 4 mere objector. Sir Robert Peel has distinct and forcible views ; 
plause make them not only yield to but court a practice which confers &| byt he can get no further than a hint to the incapable Whig Go- 
distinction on themselves. And too much approbation cannot be given to | — bed sil “reat — : a: 
ag ere ante m : .- | vernment, and then he transfers the practical statesmanship to the 
a performer who disdains a petty triumph gained at the expense of a prin- C . s > 2 : | ie Maciek ame 
ciple of art. | Common Council of famous London town! Mr. Roebuck an 
eee | the English economists object: they have their own specific views, 
When one goes to see a new piece now-a-days, we may reasonably ex- | —and there they stop. Not one section of the Legislature is 
pect to hear a few new jokes, or to behold some novel combinations; but one | giving effect to its intellectual conclusions or serious convictions. 
no more anticipates a really new position than the discovery of a sovereign | Each has a purpose, or professes to have; but nobody does what 
in a metropolitan thoroughfare. Hence, when the boon actually does come, | he means: and that not for any potent resistance, since there is 
the sense of enjoyment is all the more Keen. A piece produced at the | no potency to resist, but for want of some inherent energy or 
Haymarket, under the title of An Alarming Sucrifice, is exactly a case in | gotermined will. 
point; for it charms by a new dramatic poems and that of a very ludi- A curious coquetting goes on between the holders of office and 
crous kind. Bob Ticket, a shopman endowed with all the small profligacy ier agence *. TI “Wl , al “i —~ ae ae 
of a “fast man” in humble life, comes to a suburban estate, to take pos- their an agonists. /_- sed gs alone care to ue in office; the 
session of the same as heir-at-law to an intestate uncle, and is almost be- other parties shrink from the responsibilities of power,—probably 
side himself with his good fortune. Susan Sweetapple, the housemaid, who because they have a stronger moral sense of those responsibilities : 
has indulged in the hope that her deceased master's nephew may make her | the Oppositions therefore abstain from extreme courses, lest they 
an offer of his hand, is not a little displeased at the lax principles in which | should extrude the Whigs from their seats: office, rather than 
he seems to indulge, and is especially mortified at an invitation which he | the welfare of the empire, has come to be the grand consideration 
has sent to certain fascinating milliners. Declaring that the establishment | with all parties: both Ministerial section and the Oppositions are 
om not accord with her ideas of propriety, she gives warning, and requests | engaged more in dealing with the conduct of office than with the 
im to look over her boxes. This he does, though unwillingly; and finds, | ¢ “t of blic aff. ° » affai . Milas . 
to his horror, a will by the deceased uncle, leaving all the property to = a yo Pango gg ag ft ae 
Susan. A severe internal battle follows this discovery. Our hero is puz- | hag been perverted from the end to the means; it exhibits that 
aled as to whether he shall destroy the will, or give up the goods and Ea eget yekoon eee bora be , ™,.. 
< : ’ : ; - which is in all arts the fatal sign of decay—mannerism. Those 
chattels to the rightful owner. Ile comes to a decision by looking locate ail blic 7 bes tien anand for the offic 
in the glass, and watching the effect which the utterance of right | classes Of our public men that supply t ae Candi ates for t ne OFCces 
and wrong sentiments produces on the countenance—pronounces in of statesmanship are losing their art of carrying on public affairs 
favour of virtue. There is something very neat and original in this | —their grasp of the real matter of public business. Their dege- 
caricature of the operation of the mind upon the features. Susan, taking | neracy 1s the consequence of a compromising vacillation and a 
possession of the property, makes poor Ticket her servant; and the effect | neglect of first principles; for no art can prosper when its pro- 
of the sudden change of fortune, while Ticket is polishing the fire-irons of | fessors cease to keep first principles constantly in view. The 
the house which he occupied as his own half an hour before, is irresistibly | fault is not limited to Irish affairs, but pervades all that is done— 
ludicrous. He bears his humiliation with a sullen fortitude, which no | for Scotland, England, Colonies, Foreign relations. 
one can express like Buckstone; and is at last rewarded by the magnani- Should any intelligent and bold set of men apply themselves to 
mous Susan, who has merely led him through adversity to give a whole- | study the art of governing,—and should they conspire to obtain 
some check to his extravagances, and now tears the will which keeps him | 9), organized influence over the public, an influence which is an 
from the property. Bob marries her on the spot, and thus virtue is re- | . i Leenene fon the 6 f ter. —they would be abi 
warded on both sides. The characters of this ingenious little piece are important element in the art of government,—they wou S aoe 
drawn with a great deal of discrimination and force; and the goodnatured to seize power on the first political disturbance ; not merely be- 
Susan, who, like the Alcibiades of Marmontel, wants to find a man who | C@use they would be able to take possession of the Metropolis or 
will love her for herself alone, makes an excellent part for Mrs. Fitzwil- | Some great stronghold, but because they would be able to grasp 
liam—she brings in the touches of kindliness with due force, but without | the real matter of public affairs—to conduct something more than 





exaggeration. the smooth routine of office. 

The last meeting of the Musical Union, on Tuesday, may be regarded a eee Te ee ae = . 
as the closing concert of the season. The Union has been carried on this CONFLICT OF OPINION ON CORRECTIONAL 
year with great spirit and success. The subscribers, belonging exclusively DISCIPLINE, 


to the circles of rank and fashion, have become so numerous that Willis’s | Or all debated and contested subjects, the treatment of criminals 
— room is now not more than ——- to accommodate the audience. | is the one in the most unsatisfactory and unsettled state. The 
es — a pat aes e ~ | reasons for that condition are twofold. The very speed with 
Spee: ere: oe Si ee eS ees Soe | hid intelligent opinion has advanced tends to make us dis- 
and Quartets of Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Mendelssohn, and other | "|. ;. ir - pee : —* 
: : : eer satistied with the advance of practical improvements: the 
great masters—executed by the finest players that London can furnish. | °°" hick As oh thn oe sive dine 
Among those who have performed this season have been Ernst, Joachim, | PT!2CipieSs Wich were accepted as the bases 0 Pang 
Hallé, Sainton, and Piatti. These meetings, and those of the “ Amateur cipline since the commencement of the century Have been yA 
Society” for the performance of orchestral music, held at the Hanover cessfully disputed ; and before the machinery for reducing the 
Square Rooms, leave no doubt of the real progress of music among the | new theory to practice has been fully developed, that theory is 
Gentry. superseded by a newer one; so that at this moment the practice 
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as compared with the philosophy of the subject is an anachronism. 
The prisons of the country are scarcely fitted to the Classifica- 
tion system, before they are to be adapted to the Separate sys- 
tem ; and before that demand is satisfied, the Separate system is 
losing its prestige, and cedes before the manifest advance of the 
Industrial system. The very nature of penal discipline is ques- 
tioned ; and while the possibility of reformation is still doubted, 
the efficacy of penal deterrents is challenged by authorities that 
cannot be slighted. The builders of gaols cannot make their im- 
provements keep pace with the march of philosophy. 

The further we go, the more formidable is the unsettlement. 
The leading minds of the country, men equally noted for philo- 
sophical power and practical experience, are divided into conflict- 
ing schools; some of which, it must be allowed are based on a 
partial view of the subject. An exaggerated Howardism, which 
perceives the barbarity of a harsh treatment that does not benefit 
any one, and regards the criminal as the victim of adverse train- 
ing, has converted the prison into an indulgent asylum for mis- 
fortune. Thus, Mr. Field and Reading Gaol are charged with a 
sort of prison Epicurism—the gaol becoming literally a goal for 
the luxurious culprit. Mr. Charles Pearson recoils to an austerity 
in the opposite direction. Pentonville and its Separatist advocates 
represent a school half theoretical half empirical, whose practice 
is accused of morbid tendencies and great costliness. Captain 
Maconochie and his supporters rely on the moral influence of in- 
dustry ; their has the merit of setting the natural motives 
of the criminal into healthy action, and making his condition, 
present and future, depend upon his conduct. Among some of 
the most advanced disciples in the several schools, we see consi- 
derable mistrust in the efficacy of an influence which we have 
disputed altogether as an engine of good—retributive punish- 
ment. Although Captain Maconochie does not wholly repudiate 
that principle in his plan, (and perhaps he would hardly think 
it discreet to do so,) yet his hope of efficacy rests entirely on a 
prospective influence—the influence of making the prisoner pur- 


chase present comfort and ultimate discharge by industry and | 


good conduct. As expounded in the pages of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, the last official scheme of improvement, Sir George and 
Lord Grey’s plan of modified imprisonment and transportation, 
is a cento of compromises. 

Amid the conflict, it may be safely said that the public mind 
in general is totally bewildered, and firmly entertains xo opinion ; 
every opinion, however plausible, being gainsaid by authority so 
weighty as to forbid public concurrence. Even Parliament is 
perplexed and worried with instances with which it hesitates to 
comply: Lord Brougham withdraws resolutions in deference to 
the dubiety of the Peers; Mr. Monckton Milnes moves for leave 
to introduce an imaginary bill, so little is he prepared'to take a 
decisive stand ; Sir John Pakington continues to amend himself ; 
Mr. Charles Pearson speaks in anticipation of “next session ” ; 
Lord Mahon attacks the hulks; the Colonies protest against 
being made vessels for our prison refuse. There is incessant fer- 
ment, but no corresponding movement forwards. 

We still feel that much of this oscillating unrest without ad- 
vance is owing to the want of a distinct and authoritative settle- 
ment of fundamental principles. The chief intellectual move- 
ments in the philosophy of correctional discipline have been 
destructive, not constructive. Old principles, fear and de- 
terrent example, have been challenged or confuted; but 
the new principles are not recommended by any satisfac- 
tory exposition of their nature. The plans suggested have been 
founded on empirical observation as to the results of certain 
experiments, or still more empirical guesses as to the probable 
effect of extending processes already at work. A curious sample 
of this empiricism is to be noted in the paper we have just men- 
tioned; the reviewer contentedly repeating the current dictum 
that separate confinement is safe and very efficacious for a time, 
and very dangerous for a longer time, without once explaining 
or asking why it possesses that safety and efficacy or that danger. 
Following many others, he says dogmatically, that it may be 
safely used for about a year; but it is evident that he only adopts 
the presumptive limit fixed by the official scheme which he advo- 
cates. The confusion which we have described is the consequence 
of this neglect to settle the elements of the subject. As the astro- 
nomer can calculate the whole unseen orbit of a new planet by 
defining its essential elements, so the philosopher should justify 
any course which he commends by expounding the principles on 
which he expects its essential influences to act. A thorough and 
settled comprehension of its principles might enable us at once to 
accept or to reject the Separate system, and so to hasten its deve- 
lopment or to abandon costly works that must soon be proved 








worthless. At present we do not heartily devote ourselves to | 


that system, but suffer ourselves to be distracted by pursuing 
many systems at a time. 

The confusion has at last grown to such a height that some de- 
cided step ought to be taken for putting an end to it; and it ap- 
— tous that such a step might be taken without difficulty. 

he thing wanted is, a general comparing of notes, in order to 
arrive at a common understanding ; that can only be done by 
enforcing a more complete exposition of the several “systems” 
in agitation, in order to a comparison of one with the other, and 
of estimated operation with known facts ; and then we should re- 
quire an authoritative judgment to guide us in the public and 
Official adoption of that “system ” which proved to be the best or 
most mee Such a task is one that could only be performed 
by a body devoted to a very complicated inquiry ; it should have 





the steady application of men qualified by abilities and leisure for 
surveying the whole field ; butit ought also to have the assistance 
of many persons who could not so exclusively devote themselves 
to the one pursuit. It is on a consideration of these wants and 
requirements that we would suggest the appointment of a Com. 
mission somewhat like that which investigated the Irish Poop. 
law ; only we would also suggest an innovation that might greatly 
aid the effective working of such a commission. 

In the first place, we would have a certain number of mep 
thoroughly qualitied, specially engaged as servants of the public 
to conduct the inquiry steadily, without delay or intermission - 
to secure efficacy and responsibility, the number should be limited 
say to three ; and to secure the complete application of those per. 
sons to the business, they should be paid: to the three thus ap- 
ee the conduct of the inquiry should be absolutely intrusted, 

o advocate or representative of any particular plan should be 
appointed to the Commission. There should be a secretary, 
strictly the servant and instrument of the Commissioners, But 
a plan might be used to aid the Commissioners by the advice 
and suggestions of our greatest and most comprehensive law- 
reformers, such as Lord Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, and Arch. 
bishop Whately : of such persons might be formed a Council, to 
sit with the Commissioners, to watch the inquiry, to give counsel, 
and to suggest points for investigation or testing ; the members of 
this Council to be unpaid. The Commission thus constituted 
should be instructed to examine all accredited representatives of 
the several systems,— Captain Maconochie, Mr. M. D. Hill, 
Mr. Field, Mr. Charles Pearson, and others ; existing prisons, 
their structure, practice, and operation ; the Prison Inspectors and 
officers of prisons ; and, if possible, also the managers of systems 
abroad, such as M. de Metz, of Mettray. They should not only 
examine prisons, systems, and witnesses, but observe the opera- 
tion of existing practices, say fora year. And it should be their 
duty at the end of that time to produce as compact a report as 
possible on the whole mass of evidence, with a distinct exposition 
of such principles as are to be deduced. A year thus spent would 
save Parliament and the country many years of profitless wading 
and scrambling among conflicting debates and experiments with- 
out fixed principles. It is always understood that the Com- 
missioners alone should be answerable for the report ; neither au- 
thority nor responsibility being thrown upon the Council, beyond 
the moral influence and practical advantage which would be in- 
separable from such an auxiliary. The Commissioners would 
probably not pledge their countenance to any particular scheme ; 
nor would such a conclusion be altogether desirable. The thing 
wanted would not be the selection of one scheme out of the many, 
so much as a chart for guiding Government and Parliament in 
the right comprehension of the subject and the ultimate choice of 
one system. 





HUDSONISM. 

More flings we see at Mr. Hudson! In various railway com- 
panies, inquiries into Mr. Hudson’s peculiar system have been 
going on, and as each newly uncovered instance of his con- 
trivance is exposed there is a fresh burst of indignation; as if 
the mere multiplication of the details could add anything to the 
gravity of the charge implied in the simple enunciation of the 
method by which Hudson brought about the apparent prosperity 
of self and companies. Now it is a mass of shares belonging to the 
Hull and Selby Railway which he is found to have been selling 
to the York and North Midland Company, on such terms that a 
committee of the shareholders demand a cancelling of the bar- 
gain, and make him refund 40,000/.; and already people are 
exulting in the prospect of his being actually ruined. 

We cannot deem the exultation at Mr. Hudson’s fall more 
moral than the adulation at his rise. It is the same feeling @ 
converso. The change of circumstances which has taken place 
since the change in his fortunes is not so great as it seems, nor 80 
decisive as to warrant the change of demeanour towards him. 
People have found out that his contrivance for raising the price 
of shares, and for pocketing part of the profit, was not more re- 
markable for cleverness than for honesty. But it would not have 
succeeded if the public had not made itself a party to the delu- 
sion, by wilfully shutting its eyes to the conduct of the great 
juggler. Until the loss began to recoil upon itself, the managing 
class preferred to avoid a scrutiny of the plan, lest their tender 
consciences should be wounded, and they be forced to condema 
that which was making their property rise in the market, And 
even that part of the public which was duped was a party to 80 
much of the misdeed as lay in ascribing to the manceuverer some 
golden secret. The very pretence ought to have excited sus- 
picion; but the public preferred to endow the millionaire with 
the deserts as well as the fruits of success; and hence a very 
shallow device, in the way of buying up shares and selling them 
again with a factitious Hudsonian value, became possible. 

But what has Mr. Hudson lost which takes away with it the 
favour of society? He is the same man that he was before ; 
there is not the least evidence that he has undergone any change. 
If he had any name, it was given to him by the gratuitous as- 
sumption of the public. There was no manifestation of ability, 
except the accumulation of wealth ; and how little that implies, 
has been learned from the sequel. The sole attribute pecu- 
liar to him was the possession of money, and to that people 
flocked like flies to a treacle-pot. The cash is understood to be 
dispersed, and the people disperse, like flies after the treacle has 
gone. The abandonment is the same thing as the servile follow- 
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ing—the same motive acting @ converso. They are not to be 
blamed for their conduct : there was no law to keep them away 
from a Hudson, none which can fasten them to him ; but if there 
js any degradation, it is in the /iking to do such things. That 
does indeed indicate a very low order of mind. 


ART MINISTERING TO RELIGION. 
ReLIGIoN and Art, says the Bishop of London, are essentially 
connected: a high authority, which ought to reconcile many 
sceptical persons to an inevitable truth. The right reverend 
Chaplain to the Royal Academy speaks in a double function, not 
only as a vindicator of art, but asaruler of the Church: and, 
without venturing on any doctrinal question beyond lay meddling, 
we are free to understand that the dogmas of the Protestant 
Church do not forbid the consideration of the subject on the 
broadest principles of religious feeling as well as of art. On 
such grounds, persons who are familiar with the aspect of art in 
religious edifices cannot comprehend why the usage of the Eng- 
lish Church should abandon that high influence to the Roman 
Catholic Church. It scarcely needed Mr. Ruskin to show, by 
“the Lamp of Sacrifice,” that the labour and faculties of man 
are well bestowed in rendering the house of worship worthy of 
its purpose, and that an edifice adorned with the beauty which is 
bene reflex of the beauty in the creation, is more fitting for the 








spirit of devotion than the sort of washhouse which is usually 
constructed for the purpose. A contrary impression may be | 
created in the mind of those who are not familiar with eccle- | 
siastical art, because pictures and ornaments may to them, by | 
their novelty, be matters of curiosity ; but it is to be remembered | 
that the regular attendants in a church must soon lose any such tri- 
vial sensation, and remain open to the direct and constant in- | 
fluences of art. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because a church is richly dight 
it must be flaunting and gay. The church built by Mr. Pugin 
for the Earl of Shrewsbury, at Cheadle in Staffordshire, is very 
rich; but although upon a close examination you discover the 
elaboration and richness of the ornament, the general aspect on | 
entering the fane is one of a grave harmony—a “ tone” in co- 
louring and architectural shade analogous to the ponderous | 
beauty of the organ. As you enter, a sense of solemnity strikes 
oma and if, penetrating the subdued shadows, you descry a richer | 

auty, the physical sensation which it produces harmonizes well 
with the grave and grateful consolation intended by the religious 
offices. 

These influences need not be given up to the Roman Church. 
Working in some respects with smaller resources, but in a more 
favoured spot, Lord Ongley has outdone the Romish Peer. About | 
eight miles from Bedford lies the parish of Warden, once the site | 
of Warden Priory, celebrated for its pears. Here is a church of 
some age, which has been repaired by Lord Ongley, the lord of | 
the manor: he has brought carvings from abroad; the windows | 
are of stained glass, principally blue and red; a few pictures, | 
copies probably of an “ Ecce Homo” and of the “ Madonna and | 
Child,” after skilful hands, supply, not images for worship, but 
objects that attune the mind to the spirit of sacrifice. The | 
simple but picturesque forms and arrangement of the older | 
building suit the repairs and ornaments: Lord Ongley, we 
have been told, was himself the principal workman. The 
church is situate on a beautiful piece of rising ground, with | 
abundant foliage about it; the graves are adorned with flowers. | 
Exception may be taken, perhaps, to some trivialities in the orna- 
ments; but upon the whole the effect is beautiful. And it har- 
monizes, we say, with the spirit of devotion—of sacrifice and con- 
solation. The dark carved wood, rich and deep in tone, gives a 
solemn air to the place; above, heavenward, the white walls rise 
to a fuller light ; the stained glass tempers the brilliancy, and casts 
lovely tints on the dark brown wood. The senses are impressed 
with an atmosphere of solemn beauty. If one notices the details 
of the workmanship, it is with a sense of satisfaction at so much 
skilful pains bestowed in rendering the edifice more worthy of its 
office: so much the more has been sacrificed to the glory of God 
and to the effort at producing that atmosphere of solemn beauty 
which attunes the mind to a serious and grateful adoration—a | 
solemn happiness. The church is visited by travellers from far 
and near ; repose in that churchyard is not oblivion, but a restora- 
tion to nature consecrated by the memory of love—an absorption | 
into the church consecrated to God. And the art which renders | 
the handiwork of man worthy of the spot contributes after its | 
kind, we believe, to the spirit of devotion, in the same way that 
natural beauty does. Natural theology might as well forego the 
influence of the mountains and the woods, the firmament and the 
Waters, as the offices of the church forego what art borrows from | 
those great elements—the art of nature, the art of the church “not 
made with hands.” 








ROMAN WELCOME OF THE FRENCH. 
It is with regret that we see leading journals, both in London and 
Paris, give currency to systematically false representations as to 
the reception of the French in Rome. The falsehood, at which 
even the most exalted dignitaries of Europe do not scruple to con- 
Rive, is one of the most hopeless signs of the day: royalty has 
not outgrown that vice, nor statemanship, nor journalism. We 
doubt indeed whether the respectable writers in the Journal des 
Débats would deliberately utter a known falsehood on their own 
Tesponsibility ; but they are too willing to receive information from 
tainted sources—perchance profiting by what they would not coin. 





of the public press. Under these circumstances, I am ind 
Sir. 


One statement is, that the French army was welcomed by the 
Romans, whom it had relieved from a reign of terror. Almost 
any person resident in Rome before General Oudinot’s entrance 
into the city must be able to correct this statement. There had 
been no reign of terror, nor anything but a degree of quiet and 
order truly surprising in a besieged city: but that tranquillity 
would have been impossible if the Triumvirs had gone against 
the general feeling of the inhabitants. Of the Triumvirs, Maz- 
zini at least was accessible at all times ; yet he was not seized and 
given up. And as to the welcome, let us hear what says an ac- 
complished and perfectly trustworthy correspondent of our own, 
who was an eye-witness: he stood among the Roman people in 
the Corso, and saw a French detachment pass— 

“ Fine-looking soldiers indeed, dogged and businesslike; but they looked a little 
awkward, while the peop'e hooted and screamed ‘ Viva la Repubblica Romana! ‘ 
When they had got re some young simpleton sent a tin pail after them: four or 
five faced round with bayonets presented, while my young friend cut away up the 
Corso double-quick. At this moment some Roman bourgeois, as I fancy, but 
oye = a foreigner, said something either to express his sense of the folly of it, or 

is sympathy with the invaders: he was surrounded, and I saw him buffeted a 
good deal, and there was a sword lifted up, but I think not bare. I was told he 
got off. But a priest who walked and talked publicly in the Piazza Colonna with 
a Frenchman was undoubtedly killed. I know his friends, and saw one of them 
last night. Poor man! he was quite a liberal ecclesiastic, they tell me; but cer- 
tainly not a prudent one.” 

Se a postscript, our correspondent says—“ The priest is not dead, and perhaps 
will survive: but another, I hear, was hewed in pieces for shouting ‘ Viva Pio 
Nono! A basso la Repubblica!’ ” ’ 

Our correspondent missed the actual entry of Oudinot and his 
staff; but another passage shows with what feeling he was re- 
ceived, and what feeling his conduct was calculated to excite— 

“TI got back just in time to see the final dragoons. But an English acquaint- 
ance informed me, that in passing by the Caf? Nuovo, where an Italian tricolor 
hung from the window, Oudinot plucked at it, ( dignified action for a conqvering 
general! ] and bade it be removed. The French proceeded to do this; but the 
Romans intervened: Cemuschi, the Barricade Commissioner, took it down, kissed 
it, and, as I myself saw, carried it in triumph amidst cheers tothe Piazza 
Colonna. I didn’t follow; but on my bolder friend’s authority I can state, that 
here the French moved up with their bayonets, and took it from Cemuschi, 
stripping him moreover of his tricolor staff. 

“ One hears reports of as many as eight Romans being killed for fraternizin 
with the Gaul, and of some of the French themselves having been commen 
My friend told me, two shots were fired from a caf? in the Corso, when the troops 


| passed that way at half-past four.” 


These angry feelings were national—not provoked by the con- 
duct of the French soldiery, which was in general good. 

Now, what are the French about to do in Rome? General 
Oudinot had sent the keys to the Pope; but the Journal des Dé- 
bats implies that an improved, a more candid and popular policy, 
is to be set on foot, now that “ honour” is satisfied. What our own 
Government is doing, nobody knows. The latest account from 
Paris, by the correspondent of the Times, is, that no protest has 
been received by the Government in Paris, but only a note 


| couched in the most friendly terms, and “expressing a wish for 


some explanations touching the occupation of Rome, as also the 
period during which such occupation is likely te last.” Mean- 
while, to judge of Lord Palmerston’s conduct, his denunciation 
of the outrage on Rome, or his passive connivance at it, the Eng- 
lish reader ought to know what really is the feeling in that city. 


LORD CARLISLE’S NUISANCES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 10th July 1849. 

Sur—When a housemaid contents herself (as many will) with sweeping the 
dust and flue under the beds or sofas, instead of carefully removing it to the dust- 
hole, she is, on discovery of her sluttishness, reprimanded, and on perseverance in 
her evil ways dismissed. No one of the inhabitants of this metropolis doubts 
what to do in such a case in his own household; yet we all of us are, individually 
or collectively, actively or passively, acting in an analogous way in respect of 
those more offensive matters which are, by the intervention of our housemaids 
and drains, intrusted to the care of the Earl of Carlisle and the other members of 
the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers. 

Part of this subject, viz. the contamination of the river Thames by the offen. 
sive matter poured into it by all the sewers of the metropolis, and the consequent 
injury to the public health, was remarked on by you last Saturday. There can 
be little doubt, indeed, that to this sluttish practice many a death is owing, and 
that pleasure-seekers and men of business, chance passengers and convicts in the 
bulks, do, and not unfrequently, fall victims to our perfunctory cleanliness: but as 
we are committed to a system of sewers instead of cesspools, it will take time and 
caution to devise a remedy for that evil. In the mean time, I would solicit 
your animadversion on the miasma now perceivable in all our thoroughfares. 

Since the weather has become warm, it has been impossible to walk a hundred 
yards through any street without being conscious of an unpleasant smell, some- 
times faint, sometimes powerful, but always proceeding from the large iron gra- 
tings which are placed in the gutters next the curb-stone, and are called gulley- 
holes. On every such grating in my neighbourhood may be read the words 
“ Westminster Sewers”: they are therefore now under the control of the Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers; and as « further consequence, the efflavium as- 
cends frum the street into the air, in spite of the precautions or the negligence of 
the aforesaid Earl of Carlisle and his brother Commissioners. 

A gulleyhole is, however, by no means a mysterious thing. It is simply an 
opening through which water, dust, &c., may descend into the common sewer; 
and the safe descent of these to their destination may be effected, and the ascent 
of any efflavium may be thoroughly prevented, in the way the same objects are 
accomplished in the case of every house-drain entering a common sewer,—that is 
to say, they may be trapped. 

It is evident that this mischief is of the same nature with the defilement of 
the river; that is, it arises from the conversion of the naturalor artificial drainage 
of the surface into a sewer for the removal or deposit of the impurities arising 
from the occupation of man. A mere water-drain is not offensive, and there is no 
necessity for a communication between the street and a sewer; but by making one 
channel serve both purposes, the effluvium ejected through the drain is enabled to 
retura to the house by the gulleyhole and opened window. : 

The fitness of our present authorities to deal with the purification of the river 
will be shown by their zeal in dealing with the present evil. Individual exertion 
can only close the gulleyhole near its own residence; whilst the nuisance of the 
next street or the public thoroughfare can only be put down by the intervention 
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ELIOT'S LIBERTY OF ANCIENT NATIONS.” 

Tx we leave out of account such original and single-subject histories as 

Sallust’s Catiline Conspiracy and Clarendon’s Rebellion, there are three | 
modes of writing history. One, where the facts are scattered and practi- 

cally inaccessible to all but scholars, so that the story is new to the gene- | 
eral public; as was the case with Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon on their | 
first appearance. A second, where the story is repeated with the object of 
giving prominence to some particular view or question ; of which Lin- | 
gard’s is a ready instance, though special histories—as Hallam’s Con- 
stitution—may fall under this head. A third is, where new conclusions 
are sought to be deduced from well-known facts. Of this class Niebuhr’s 
great work is the most illustrious example; although it also may be 
said to be sui generis, since the author’s profound scholarship enabled 
him to bring together a vast number of hitherto disregarded and seemingly 
unimportant facts, while his sagacity detected the truths they contained. 

Mr. Eliot’s survey of ancient history rather falls into the third class ; 
though it is also sui generis too, and in rather a peculiar way. Mr. Eliot 
has adopted some not very novel truths and applied them to ancient 
history as if they were discoveries, or at least he has examined the con- | 
dition of antiquity by their light. It is one proposition of our author, 
that “liberty is nowhere to be understood or judged according merely to 
the government over any people, but rather and chiefly according to the 
eapacity and cultivation of the people themselves under their government ” : 
an axiom which looks very like the truism that laws are of no avail with- 
out manners; or the fact which the last thirty years have pretty well im- | 
pressed upon the world, that free constitutions are of no advantage where 
the people are not adapted for freedom. He has also ideas of liberty and 
of ancient history so common as to be the frequent topics of sermons and 
moral or social treatises by divines: for example, that true freedom must 
be rightfully or virtuously exercised ; that man’s unassisted reason can- 
not rise to a true idea of the Deity, for which he must depend upon reve- | 
lation; that man was designed to work out his own advancement so far | 
as his own efforts could go, in order to prepare the world for the Advent; 
that the best and most glorious states and societies of antiquity wanted a 
full and perfect freedom, which can only be attained under the Christian 
dispensation ; that ‘* Providence was as watchful over the period of anti- 
quity as over our own” ; and that the “ plummet of a Christian is necessary 
to fathom the truths of history.” In a continuous series of works the 
author intends to record the annals of the civilized world upon these prin- 
ciples of composition, down to a period at least beyond the Reformation, 
and to stretch his conception if not his narrative towards a liberty “ not 
of Rome or of America” but of Christianity. The commonplace charac- 
ter of these and sin:ilar ideas is sometimes disguised by rhetoric, and 
sometimes made to loom grandly by a hazy obscurity of expression— | 
“ omne ignotum pro magnifico.” 

In his narrative review of the history of antiquity, Mr. Eliot does not 
aim at new facts or new discoveries. His object isto bring the charac- | 
ters of leading men and the character and constitution of national societies 
to the tests he has laid down for liberty, and in some sense to Scriptural 
revelation. Had this been fully done, Mr. Eliot would have written a 
history of human progress in conformity to the Divine will ; but he does not 
impress his theory continually on the reader, if indeed it is sufliciently 
present to his own mind. With a turn for description, for drawing cha- 
racters, and for historical disquisition, he tells the story of ancient history, 
as well as tests the constitutional and social spirit of nations according to 
the facts at his disposal. He examines ancient India from the religious 
books which modern Oriental scholarship has laid open to European 
readers, and intermingles his account of Bralmism with a not very pellu- 
cid commentary on different castes ; the sum of the whole seeming to be, 
that there was no liberty in India, the inferior castes being superstitious 
slaves to the Brahmins, and the Brahmins not being able to use their 
liberty or power through their corrupt ideas of God. The summary of 
Egyptian history is somewhat more complete than that of India, from 
the greater plenty of materials ; it deals with facts and the names of 
men, as well as with religious opinions and the divisions of society ; 
but its actual conclusion touching the liberty of that ancient nation 
are more jejune than that upon India. It amounts to little more 
than this — that Christian liberty was not to be found in Egypt. 
There is a more distinct principle deduced from the review of Persian 
history—that the Persians were freer than the Indians or Egyptians, | 
because they were ruled by a king, not a priesthood. But is this a true 
conclusion ? The original stock, the Persians in their own region, were 
probably a free people, though physical geography had as much to do 
with their freedom as monarchy. It may be a question, however, whe- 
ther the subjects of Persia were better off under the despotism of the 
Great King than under the priestly but legal rule of India or Egypt. 
The survey of Phoenician “ ships, colonies, and commerce,” leads to the 
conclusion that the Phoenicians were the first free people of antiquity ; 
but they were debased by a corrupting religion. “ The Greeks” are con- 
sidered at greater length, on account of their important influence on the 
world, as well as of the greater stock of materials at the writer's dis- 
posal. Many striking sketches of persons and actions, many judicious 
and occasionally some new reflections, are struck out as to their intellect, 
tastes, government, and state of society; but the pith of the view as 
regards their liberty is contained in the following passage. 

“ In Greece we have arrived at one of these happier periods, not as when manna 
dropped, or when the still small voice was fom 4 but when humanity, without 
being actually purified in heart, was lightened of the burdens under which its 
body and mind had both been benumbed. India, Egypt, and Persia have been 
like Jands depeopled, in which the only materials for history are the governments, | 
and the powers which the governments suffered or forced their subjects to exert. | 
Society, in its substance as well as its form, has had no possible existence; and | 


* The Liberty of Rome; a History. With an Historical Account of the Liberty of 
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| the moral or religious characteristics. 


| attracted the herdsman harassed by losses, or the rover weary of forays. 


vainly would one attempt to retrace the vestiges of habits and feelings which have 
been long obliterated. But in Greece the world of human beings expands into a 
society of living, acting, and hoping men, amongst whom government sinks to a 
secondary place in history, and even laws become unimportant except in their im. 
mediate connexion with the minds and the deeds of those by whom, and, as we 
can say at last, for whom they were framed.” ; 

The corruption and consequent decline of the Jews are exhibited upon 
the oft-reiterated opinion that it was a necessary part of the Divine 
economy to prepare fur the new dispensation. The history of the Jews 
however, is rapidly dismissed. A rather heterodox doctrine is broached 
at starting. “ Other glimpses of Omnipresence are,” says Mr. Eliot, “ to 
us at least, as clearly revealed amongst the most ancient nations and in 
the farthest lands; and it is necessary in the outset to deny that the 
Jewish people was the only one in antiquity whom God visited, or that 
its temperament, its composition, and its destiny, were so utterly distinct 
from those of universal humanity, as to make it, on its own account, the 
holy nation concerning which Moses was informed at Sinai.” The bis. 
tory of Rome is narrated at great length, and indeed fills three-fourths 
of the work. It contains a more elaborate examination of the laws, 
constitution, and condition of society, than in the case of Greece, and a 
fuller narrative of events which throw light upon such matters ; battles, 
merely as battles, being passed by. The acquisition and loss of the liberty 
of Rome is fully described ; but the subject is briefly dismissed as regards 
We are told that “ liberty under 
the Roman laws attained to a greater stature that in any other heathen 
state,”—which, looking to Athens, may be doubted; but that it was 
stunted through its narrowness, and from a deficient perception of right 
and wrong. 

“ The institutions of ancient Rome secured to all the citizens whom they ac- 
knowledged the amplest freedom in that age possible; yet freedom failed amongst 
them for want of higher powers in its possessors than those of conquerors and 
rulers; while the institutions by which this liberty had been provided were bowed 
and broken by its courses of blood and despotism. The few, like the Gracchi and 
Cicero, whom it educated to greater aspirations, were not allowed to spread the 
learning they acquired amongst men, much less to exercise the benevolence they 
had received from their Creator. f 

“The wants of the Remans are as evident as their errors. They not only 
lacked the powers, but the first necessities of humanity. To be free, they needed 
to be conscious of their weakness as individuals, and, morally speaking, as a na- 
tion ; a consciousness which never came to the nation, and only to its individual 
members in the day of their utter downfall. Even had they been sooner humbled, 


| a law of right and wrong would still have failed them; though in order to be free, 


singly or collectively, they required liberation from the vice and fortification in 
the virtue of the world. This law, however, was never theirs; it neither rose 
with their early institutions nor arrived with their later philosophy, except in 
part; and the part even which they did obtain was lost before the beginning of 
the Empire. Without this knowledge of right and wrong, there can be no true 
power; and without power, again, there can be no real exercise of liberty. There 
is a holiness of freedom yet to be attained in doing ‘ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report’; and so 
doing them, that the glory of God, which religion commands, may be fulfilled by 
man through liberty.” 

Considered as fulfilling the avowed object of Mr. Eliot, the book is 
hardly successful ; for his two volumes contain very little more than we 
have embodied in this notice. Neither in the earlier history does he 
make much use of his starting principle by applying it in his examina- 
tion; so that his review of the five earlier nations of antiquity has not 
much interest. The Greek and Roman story is better and more attract- 
ive; owing in part to its higher interest and fuller materials, but in 
part, we think, to Mr. Eliot’s nature. Although he starts with the idea 
of writing a philosophical history, Mr. Eliot has by no means a philoso- 
phical mind. He cannot from many facts or various opinions deduce a 


| sound principle, nor does he always express his deductions in very lucid 


diction. His genius is rhetorical, with more of liking for the imaginative 
than the severe. From a fact or two he will draw a picture, probable if 
not proved; from a law or an incident he will suggest the general 
state of society; his style of narration is full and rapid; he is rather 
happy in character-painting ; and, by not confining himself to the pre- 
sentation of a continuous narrative, he is able to select the more striking 
persons, events, and indicix for themes. In the pictures or suggestions 
that these furnish the value of the work consists. The reader of this notice 
may gain the pith of Mr. Eliot’s coherent view of the characteristics and 
progress of ancient nations: as a philosophical guide through the earlier 
or later periods he cannot be safely trusted; but his sketches of Greek 
and Roman story are impressive by their force and animation ; and his 
remarks will often suggest new ideas of ancient life and manners to the 
reader, even when the particular conclusion which the writer draws may 
not be in itself well-founded. The book is not a complete history, or 


' a complete survey of history, but it is a valuable contribution to bhisto- 


rical literature. 

The rest of our extracts will illustrate some features of the author's 
composition. The following is part of a striking picture of the natural 
state of the site of Rome. 

“ Not so far from the Western coast of Italy as to be land-locked ‘against the 
intercourse and the enterprise whose paths are on the sea, nor yet so near as to 
be exposed to the perils and the piracies with which the waters swarmed in early 
times, there rose a group of seven hills, by which the river Tibur flowed, switt 
and winding, to the Mediterranean. ‘The hills were neither large nor lofty, but, 
as they stood, covered with rank and rugged vegetation, and flanked with roc ks 
on some sides steep as precipices, the security of their situation must = 

e10ow 
and between them lay some scanty patches of more level ground, of which a large 
portion was primitively unfit either for habitation or for cultivation, partly on ac- 
count of its own swampy character and partly because the adjoining river wou 
often pour over it in inundation. The more untenable the lower ground, the more 
defensible was the higher; and so much were the hills separated from one another 
by the natural moats at their bases that each might have been originally occupte 
by a different band, with comparatively little danger to the least numerous or the 
worst fortified. It was inevitable, however, that as the trees which grew like 
walls upon the hills were felled, and as the huts crept downward when the narrow 
summit was overcharged with dweliings, the various settlements, exposed to one 
another's sight and trespassing on one another's possessions, would be unitec by 
consent or conquest into a single city. ° : 
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| with the principle of mesmerism, and to procure for it a consideration if 
not a credit which it has not yet received. 
The superstition of the divining-rod consists in the belief, extensively 
prevalent in mining districts, that some persons have the faculty of de- 
are still the same—at least in general appearance—as in ancient days. The un- | tecting veins of metal or underground currents of water, through the 
dulations of the ground on either side the seven hills were precisely such as would | means of a hazel twig cut in a particular form and held in a particular 
attract a warlike or a migratory people to build their cabins where they would | way. The detection is made by the gifted unconsciously ; the rod 


July 14, 1849.] 


vx . - ° 
“The neighbouring territory was as peculiar in its nature as that of the hills. 
It would be unsafe to describe it as if it were the Campagna of the modern city, 
from which the waste of centuries has stricken the verdure that once nestled on 
the earth, as well as the foliage that waved and rustled through the air. But 
the forms which the earth wore, and the hues with which the air was beautified, 





have a field to furnish them with food, at the same time that they found a cliff or 








YUM 


a ravine to use in their fortifications. All around were spread the colonies of | 
strangers and the villages of natives or of early settlers, neither so close to each | 
other as to create any positive want of land or means, nor, on the contrary, so far 
removed as to obviate the necessity of quarrel and warfare between races to whom 


the sword was intrusted rather than the ploughshare.” 


The opinions of the wise men of Greece on the characteristics of good 


spontaneously moving in their hands when they pass over the concealed 
veins or water. Dr. Mayo, after quoting various facts and investigating 
the subject minutely, considers that the “ likeliest way of accounting for 
the phznomenon is to suppose that the divining-rod may become the con- 
ductor of some fluid or force emanating from or disturbed in the body by 
some terrestrial agency.” He thinks that this agency is connected with 


government are not new, but they are compactly brought together; | the new principle which Von Reichenbach discovered in 1845, and which 


and are curious as showing the necessary narrowness of those early 
times in their views upon the question of the rights of men and the duties 


of the state. 


“ Thales was esteemed the first of the seven sages, men of activity as much as | 
ef wisdom, whose contemporaneous renown is perhaps the most illustrious monu- 
i An account remains of a 
eonversation between them, in which each expressed his opinion concerning the 
Solon sp ke first, saying he admired the repub- 
nitted were as eager for its punish- 
Priene declared he 
was most satisfied where all men feared the laws as they would dread a tyrant. 
Thales preferred the state in which there was neither too great opulence nor too | 
A stranger, Anacharsis, gave the praise to that people amongst 


ment of the fervent age in which they had their lives. 


best constitution of a free state. 
lic in which they who beheld a wrong con 
ment as they who actually suffered from the crime. 





Bias of 


great poverty. 


whom vice had the lowest and virtue the highest place. Cleobulus of Lindus es- 


teemed that nation most advanced which feared censure more than any law. 
Pittacus of Mitylene thought the good government to be that under which good 


men only were in authority. Chilon of Lacedamon said that laws were most 
and public speakers least heard in his model of a commonwealth. 
was the opinion of Periander of Corinth, that the soundest state was that nearest 
to aristocracy: but Periander was one of the tyrants yet remaining. In hearing 
these judgments upon a cause of so great interest, we seem to obtain the full 
measure of the knowledge which the Greeks possessed concerning liberty.” 

A trait which gives character to the book, though not exactly carry- 
ing out the purpose of the author, is the moral and religious ideas which 
animate him. He sees, indeed, that to try a heathen by a Christian test 
is not a fair proceeding ; nor does he bring his persons exactly to this 
trial. But a high religious tone mostly pervades his book, and induces 
him to pass a graver, not to say a severer judgment, upon men and their 
times, than is generally found in historians. This is his sketch of the in- 
fluence of Pericles upon his age. 

“ He stands in histories laurelled for the work of other men, by which he had 
the sagacity and the power, after he once declared himself, to profit; but the in 
heritance he left in the place of that he had received was of a people who would 
never be free again, as they had been, though they might be a refined, a sensitive, 
and, compared with almost any other ancient standard than their own, an ad- 
mirable nation. It must be confessed as plainly, that many of the evils he be- 
queathed he had himself inherited from former generations. The acknowledg- 
ment of slavery—the exclusion of strangers, and even natives, from political 
rights—the system of extraordinary dependence on the rich in respect to contri- 
butions, and on the poor in respect to political authority—the preponderance of 
orators and generals amongst the magistrates—the inferiority of women—the 
prevalence of licentiousness in all sorts of habits, and of scepticism in all kinds of 
opinions—were not to be charged against Pericles or any other individual in the 










history of Athens or of Greece. One error at least there was to avoid, into 
which he, with all his statesmanship, plunged headlong. At his suggestion, a 
law was passed disfranchising s¢ five thousand citizens for want of Athenian 


descent on both the paternal and the maternal sides; by which the number of 
those in full possession of citizenship was reduced to fourteen thousand and forty 
only, in the midst of slaves, residents, and a continually growing multitude of 
every occupation and degree. It may be added, for the sake of explaining, not 
only the operation of the law, but the character of its author's power, that, when 
his house had been stricken with dis 
nuptial, a child he had by Aspasia was 
The immediate legacy of Pericles t 

} 


admitted to the franchise as his successor. 

his countrymen was the Peloponnesian war. 
He may not possibly have provoked, but he did not prevent, the hostilities from 
which the freedom of Greece must be said to date its ruin.” 


MAYO SUPERSTITIONS.” 

ArrerR many years of useful and active exertions as an anatomist 
and physiologist, during which he helped to advance our knowledge of 
the nervous system, Herbert Mayo withdrew to Germany, and gave much 


ON POPULAR 


attention to animal magnetism, and we believe to some opinions on | 
practical medicine, which, whatever the value of the principle, were | 


presented in an empirical way. In Mayo’s hands the practices of charla- 
tanerie were stripped of dishonesty and imposition, and the philoso- 
phical truth which might lurk under the exploits of a conjuror 
was sought after by an ingenious but legitimate mode of induction. 
That disposition of mind which when it does not succeed we call credulity, 
might prompt Dr. Mayo to rely too readily on facts insufliciently 
authenticated, to consider an exceptional case as representing a class 
of cases, and to assume an hypothesis as a law in deed if not in 
words: but the tales of the wild and wonderful are carefully analyzed, 
the facts are stripped of all bewildering matter, presented clearly, and 
in the order of their importance; and if the mystery is not satisfac- 
torily explained, the reader is told where it lies. Extensive reading 
in the curiosities of medical literature, judgment to select those cases 
which strike the attention while they illustrate the principle, 
style both forcible and picturesque, render the discussions attractive, if 
they do not support the philosophy. 


Last of all 


ase which spared neither son of bis lawful | 


he denominated the “od force’; the experiments relating to which 
| were conducted in this way. 

“In general, persons in health and of a strong constitution are totally insensible 
to the influence of Von Reichenbach’s new force. But all persons the tone of 
whose health has been lowered by their mode of life, men of sedentary habits, 
clerks and the like, and women who employ their whole time in needle-work, 
whose pale complexions show the relaxed and therefore irritable state of their 
frames—all such, or nearly all, evince more or less susceptibility to the influence 
I am about to describe. 

“ Von Reichenbach found, that persons of the classes referred to, when slow 
passes are made with the poles of a strong magnet moved slowly parallel to the 
surface,—down the back, for instance, or down the limbs,—and only distant enough 
just not to touch the clothes, feel sensations rather unpleasant than otherwise, 
as of a light draught of air blown upon them in the path of the maguet. 

“In the progress of his researches, Von Reichenbach found that his subjects 
could detect the presence of his new agent by another sense. In the dark they 
saw dim flames of light issuing and waving from the poles of the magnet. The 
experiments suggested by this discovery afford satisfactory proofs of the reality 
of the phenomena. They were the following. A horse-shoe magnet having been 
adjusted upon a table with the poles directed upwards, the sensitive subject saw, 
at the distance of ten feet, the appearance of flames issuing from it. The arma- 
ture of the magnet—a bar of soft iron—was then applied. Upon this the flames 
disappeared. They reappeared, she said, as often as the armature was removed 
from the magnet. 

“A similar experiment was made with a yet more sensitive subject. This 
person saw in the first instance flames as the first had done. But when the 
armature of the magnet was applied, the flames did not disappear; she saw 
flames still, only they were fainter and their disposition was different. They 
see:ned now to issue from every part of the surface of the magnet equally. 

“It is hardly necessary to add, that these experiments were made ina well- 
darkened room, and that none of the bystanders could discern what the sensitive 
| Subjects saw. 

“ Then the following experiment was made. A powerful lens was so placed 
as that it should concentrate the light of the flames (if real light they were) 
upon a point of the wall of the room. The patient at once saw the light upon 
the wall at the right place. And when the inclination of the lens was shifted 
so as to throw the focus in succession on different points, the sensitive observer 

| never failed in pointing out the right spot. 

“ Next, with the assistance of Herr Schuh, an optician in Vienna, a physical 
experiment was made, which seems to remove all doubt of the identity of these 
| to-common-eyes-invisible flames with common light. A prepared daguerreotype 

plate was kept in due opposition to the poles of a strong magnet for sixty-four 
| hours in perfect darkness. At the expiration of that time, the plate was found 
to exhibit the fullest influence of light upon its whole surface.” 


| 


It is not, however, with reference to the divining-rod that Dr. Mayo 
ascribes so much importance to Von Reichenbach’s discovery. He con- 
| ceives that this ” may explain the hitherto disregarded because 
| apparently unresolvable facts connected with trance in all its various 
stages, somnambulism, and catalepsy, as well as the wonders, too readily 
| thrown aside as superstitions or quackery, of vampirism, witchcraft, and 
| mesmerism. A selection of cases, which, whatever else may be thought 
of them, possess the interest of the possible in the questions of vampirism 
and trance, excite curiosity in witchcraft, ghosts, and somnambulism, and 
pass into the strange if not the impossible in catalepsy and mesmerism. 
| The conclusion at which Dr. Mayo arrives is a mixture of theology and 
| assumption on a single datum. 
| “The world, as Socrates taught and Paley argued, must have been framed by 
a supreme intelligence; in contemplating which, our reason finds no resting-place 
short of the belief that it is eternal and self-existent. But if the divine and in- 
finite mind be thus essentially independent of matter, it is possible, nay analogi- 
cally probable, that the human and finite mind is not less so. While many 
physiological phanomena favour this view, none are known which contravene it. 
. . * tl . * 


“ 


od force 


| “shall assume it to be proved by the above crucial instance, that the mind 
or soul of one human being can be brought in the natural course of things, and 
under physiological laws hereafter to be determined, into immediate relation with 
the mind of another living person. 

“If this principle be admitted, it is adequate toexplain all the puzzling pha- 
| nomena of real ghosts and of true dreams. For example, the ghostly and in- 
tersomnial communications, with which we have as yet dealt, have been announce- 
ments of the deaths of absent parties. Suppose our new principle breught into 
play; the soul of the dying person is to be supposed to have come into direct 
communication with the mind of his friend, with the effect of suggesting his 
present condition. If the seer be dreaming, the suggestion shapes a correspond- 
ing dream; if he be awake, it originates a sensorial illusion. To speak figura- 
tively, merely figuratively, in reference to the circulation of this partial mental 
obituary, I will suppose that the death of a human being throws a sort of gleam 
through the spiritual world, which may now and then touch with light some 
fittingly disposed object, or even two simultaneously if chance have placed them 





and a | in the right relation; as the twin-spires of a cathedral may be womentarily illu- 


minated by some far-off flash, which does not break the gloom upon the roofs 
below. 


“The same principle is applicable to the explanation of the vampire-visit. 


The Letters on the Truths contained in Popular Supe rstitions | The soul of the buried man is to be supposed to be brought into communication 


are based on the principle that “there must be a real foundation for the 
belief of ages—that there can be no prevalent delusion without a corre- 
sponding truth.” Dr. Mayo’s direct object is to discover what this 
truth is, in the notion of the divining-rod, the superstitious belief in vam- 
pires, ghosts, and witchcraft, the recorded stories of somnambulism, 
catalepsy, and other abnormal states of the mind, which Dr. Mayo classes 
together as originating in some form of trance. A further though more 


covert purpose is to connect the truth contained in these beliefs or facts | 
* Letters on the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions. By Herbert Mayo, M.D. 


Published by Blackwood. 


with his friend’s mind. Thence follows, as a sensorial illusion, the apparition of 
the buried man. Perhaps the visit may have been an instinctive eflurt to draw 
the attention of his friend to his living grave. I beg to suggest, that it would 
not be an act of superstition now, but of ordinary humane precaution, if one 


| dreamed pertinaciously of a recently buried acquaintance, or saw his ghost, to 
| take immediate steps to have the state of the body ascertained. 


Taken apart from its illustrations, and curtailed of its full proportions, 
Dr. Mayo’s theory or hypothesis may suffer from this compression in a 
literary, but not, we believe, in a logical point of view. Tried by the 
logical test, the verdict, we think, must be “ not proven,” without going 
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farther than the author’s own statement of the case. There is not a | genious hypotheses. To establish his theories, is what Dr, Mayo does not 


shadow of proof of either of the three hypotheses, 
bach’s “od force”; there is not a trace of connexion between them. 
Dr. Mayo's theory, we have seen, rests upon the idea of the imma- 
teriality of the mind, and its independence of the body under cer- 
tain circumstances. The “ od force” is evidently material: it was first 
discovered by the instrumentality of the magnet, which is known to pos- 
sess an occult property; and, assuming the optical experiment on the 
flames to be conclusive, it establishes their materiality beyond a doubt. | 
The difference between the two principles is therefore as wide as the differ- 
ence between spirit and matter. The most strainedly favourable inter- 
pretation can only say that we know the mind is influenced by physical 
causes; but no proof of this influence is advanced in the cases in ques- 
tion, and sometimes the freed spirit is evidently independent of material | 
means of action, operating directly, mind upon mind. The assumed | 
“terrestrial agency” in the case of the “divining-rod” is material 

enough, but there is no proof of its analogous connexion with the “ od 
force,” or even of its existence at all. 

There is also a deficiency in the minor logic. Dr. Mayo, it seems to | 
us, receives evidence without sufficient sifting or marshalling ; and if it | 
makes in his favour, with too much credulity. In lesser matters, as well 
as in the essential principles, he appears to deal too much in assumption. 
Great, however, is the ingenuity with which he explains the connexion of | 
the popular auperstition with the scientific truth; showing how the action 
of the mind upon the senses, (and, as generally happens in such cases, 
by the by, of an ignorant, feeble, and ill-tanght mind,) endows the spec- 
tral appearance with the vulgarity or ineptitude which distinguishes 
ghost stories. In Dr. Mayo’s theory, the point—whether to announce a | 
death, or a buried-alive, or a murder—is alone the work of the disembodied 
spirit; the shape of the visitant, “the habit as he lived,” or the true | 
ghostly dress, are the produce of memory and the bodily state of the | 
person visited. 

If rational results imply a reasonable principle, then the “ od force 
is the most reasonable of the three hypotheses; and it well enough ac- 
counts for the churchyard ghost or the detection of murder, by means of 
the light flame visible to the highly sensitive; for the human form was 
doubtless imagined by fear, or after the event, in the following and similar 
stories. At the same time, this phosphorescence may be produced inde- 
pendently of the “ od force.” 

“ There was a > ¢ in a village I could name, to which a bad report attached : 
more than one who had slept in it had seen at midnight the radiant apparition of 
3 little child, standing on the hearth-stone. At length suspicion was awakened. 
The hearth-stone was raised, and there were found buried beneath it the remains | 
of an infant. A story was now divulged how the last tenant and a female of the 
village had abruptly quitted the neighbourhood. The ghost was real and sig- 
aificant enough. 

“But here is a still better instance from a trustworthy German work, P. 
Kieffer’s Archives. The narrative was communicated by Herr Ehrman of Stras- 
burg, son-in-law of the well-known writer Pfeffel, from whom he received it. 

“The ghost-seer was a young candidate for orders, eighteen years of age, of the 
name of Billing. He was known to have very excitable nerves, had already ex- 
perienced sensorial illusions, and was particularly sensitive to the presence ot hu- 
man remains, which made him tremble and shudder in all his limbs. Pfeffel, 
being blind, was accustomed to take the arm of this young man; and they walked 
thus together in Pfeffel’s garden, near Colmar. At one spot in the garden, Pfeffel 
remarked that his companion’s arm gave a sudden start, as if he had received an 
electric shock. Being asked what was the matter, Billing replied, ‘ Nothing.’ But 
on their going over the same spot again, the same effect recurred. The young 
man, being pressed to explain the cause of his disturbance, avowed that it arose 
from a peculiar sensation, which he always experienced when in the vicinity of 
buman remains; that it was his impression a human body must be interred there; 
but that if Pfeffel would return with him at night, he should be able to speak 
with greater confidence. Accordingly, they went together to the garden when it 
was dark; and as they approached the spot, Billing observed a faint light over it. 
At ten paces from it he stopped, and would go no farther; for he saw hovering 
ever it, or self-supported in the uir, its feet only a few inches from the ground, a 
luminous female figure, nearly five feet high, with the right arm folded on her 
breast, the left hanging by her side. When Pfeffel himself stepped forward and 

ced himself about where the figure appeared to be, Billing said it was now on 

is right hand, now on his left, now behind, now before him. When Pfeffel cut 
the air with his stick, it seemed as if it went through and divided a light flame, 
which then united again. The visit, repeated the next night in company with 
some of Pfeffel’s relatives, gave the same result. They did not see anything. 
Pfeffel then, unknown to the ghost-seer, had the ground dug up; when there was 
found at some depth, beneath a layer of quicklime, a human body in progress of 
decomposition. The remains were removed and the earth carefully replaced. Three 
days afterwards, Billing, from whom this whole proceeding had been kept con- 
cealed, was again led to the spot by Pfeffel. He walked over it now without ex- 
periencing any unusual impression whatever. 

“ The explanation of this mysterious pha:nomenon has been but recently arrived 
at. The discoveries of Von Reichenbach, of which I gave a sketch in the first 
letter, announce the principle on which it depends. Among these discoveries is 
the fact that the od force makes itself visible as a dim light or waving flame to 
highly sensitive subjects. Such persons in the dark see flames issuing from the 
poles of magnets and crystals. Von Reichenbach eventually discovered that the 
od force is distributed universally although in varying quantities. But among the 
causes which excite its evolution, one of the most active is chemical decom- 

ition. Then happening to remember Pfeffel’s ghost-story, it occurred to Von 
ichenbach that what Billing had seen was peauttly odlight. To test the sound- 
ness of this conjecture, Miss Reichel, a very sensitive subject, was taken at night 
to an extensive burying-ground near Vienna, where interments take place daily, 
and there are many thousand graves. The result did not disappoint Von Reichen- 
bach’s expectations.  Whithersoever Miss Reichel turned her eyes, she saw 
masses of flame. This appearance manifested itself most about recent graves. 
About very old ones it was not visible. She described the appearance as resem- 
bling less bright flame than fiery vapour, something between fog and flame. In 
several instances the light extended four feet in height above the ground. When 
Miss Reichel placed her hand on it, it seemed to her involved in a cloud of fire. 
When she stood in it, it came up to her throat. She expressed no alarm, being ac- 
eustomed to the appearance. 

“ The mystery thus been entirely solved. For it is evident that the spec- 
tral character of the luminous apparition in the two instances which I have nar- 
rated had been supplied by the seers themseves. So the superstition has vanished ; 
but, as usual, it veiled a truth.” 


Our extracts will convey an idea of the manner and style of Dr. Mayo's 
book ; which is something more than a collection of strange stories or in- 
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except Von Reichen- | succeed in; but it is difficult to read his letters without having routine 


notions shaken, or without feeling that there is a good deal yet to be done 
in the philosophy of body and soul. 





MIS8 BUNBURY'S EVELYN." 

Tus Germans and French have a species of fiction called art-novels, ig 
which the customary story of romance is made a vehicle for artistic de. 
scription and criticism ; the feelings, aspirations, and studies or gelf. 
training of the hero, to some degree taking the place of the passions of 
the common tale. Miss Bunbury, in Evelyn, has adopted a newer course 
and grafted a fiction on a book of travels. From Stockholm to Rome 
vii Naples and Mount Vesuvius, the loves, the lovers, and mystery of Eve- 
lyn, alternate with the description of sights and scenery, and an account 
of inns and modes of locomotion, with remarks on manners and matters 
in general; the form of a dialogue between imaginary persons rendering 
the topics more terse, pointed, and piquant in style, than could be 
managed in a common tour without force or artifice. In addition to 
travelling sketches, there is also a good deal of modern revolutionary 
politics mixed up in the story. 

The framework or tale is well enough adapted for its purpose. At 
Stockholm the author or tourist meets with an English lady who is sought 
by a Swedish noble ; but she repels his passion, at first mysteriously ; 
afterwards it turns out that she has an attachment of her own. The 
chance that discovers to her friend the affection of Evelyn, throwg 
her in the way of her real lover ; but she avoids him, in obedience to some 
mysterious circumstances that render it necessary she should proceed to 
Rome. Thither the friends go, by Denmark and Germany, Genoa and 
Naples ; encountering common adventures and making travelling ob- 
servations, but with mystery still hanging over the heroine. At Rome, 
at Venice, and again at Rome, the plot thickens, with a mixture of mo- 
dern politics, and of conspiracy in the style of melodrama and romanee, 
There is an elderly mysterious man, who encounters Evelyn in the Coli« 
seum by night ; a younger and still more mysterious person, whom she 
meets at evening in St. Mark's, where fearful allusions are overheard ; and 
at Rome she has an interview with the Pope, and, though a Protestant, 
makes a confession to him. When the appointed time comes to end the 
novel, the mystery is explained. Two of Evelyn’s connexions are im- 
plicated in the revolutionary projects of the Continent; the elder as an 
originating conspirator ; Henry, the younger and the brother of her cousin 
lover, as an instrument. By the arts of his uncle and a Polish demirep 
of rank, Henry is made to poison his father-in-law and his wife ; and it 
is a vow of secrecy and of watchfulness over the safety of her husband, 
extorted by this wife upon her deathbed from Evelyn, that is the cause of 
the mystery that attends upon the heroine from the opening to the end. 

A double or treble subject is not always so various or effective as at 
first sight it promises to be; and the attempts to give variety or interest im 
this mode generally fail. Events and passion are the true elements of the 
novel: the introduction of morals in didactic, of art and criticism in art 
novels, and too much of history in historical romance, generally fail, by 
overlaying or dividing the interest. Such is to some extent the case in 
Evelyn. The travelling sketches stop the story; the introduction of 
fictitious persons sometimes gives an artificial or affected character to 
the descriptions of the tourist. The principal fault of Evelyn, however, 
is the vague nature of the mystery in the earlier stages, and its com- 
mon melodramatic development. It may be laid down as a canon, that 
the reader must see grounds for a perplexity; it will not do to tell him 
that a mystery exists. A sudden death, for instance, may be involved in 
suspicion; a character or characters may in consequence be involved ia 
mystery until the novelist finds it convenient to clear it up. Merely to 
tell of a sudden death, is unimpressive to the reader; but to “make @ 
mystery about nothing,” is as tedious in a novel as it is ridiculous in real 
life. Miss Bunbury has also given a slight character to parts of the book 
by too much of feminine reverie and exclamation. 

The following passages will give a fair idea of the manner in which the 
interest of the book of travels is mixed with the personal characteristics 
of fiction. The first quotation describes a scene of riot in Rome before 
the overthrow of the Pontiff; the second embodies a widely-spread idea 
among the Italians, that the English Protestants have no religion at all. 

OUTBREAK AT ROME IN THE LAST DAYS OF PIO NONO. 

We went out into the streets: what a scene they presented! The months of 
summer are favourable to conspiracies at Rome, because men who fly from the 
Campagna to sleep all the warm nights on the flags of the city are quite dis 
to accept any other work that is offered to them when that of the fields is sus- 
pended. But on the present occasion the usual history of conspiracies was said 
to be reversed. This Roman affair was not a physical force demonstration against 
the moral power of a government; nor a plot among the low for the destruction 
of the high: it was called a conspiracy against the people; and its authors were 
named by the people as persons in high places and having authority—Cardinals, 
ecclesiastics, officers, police, the Governor of Rome, and all who were obnoxious a8 
the enemies of the amnestied political offenders. 

And then, on the square of St. Angelo, did we behold the mustering of the 
new Civic Guard—the European favourite of 1848, which all governments were 
to organize against themselves. There were assembled the princes, nobles, and 
populace of Rome, and all were ready for arms and action; and there were the 
most peaceable Pope's Ministers giving out rusty muskets, amid shouts of patriot- 
ism and Papaism; for they would all defend il buono Papa to their latest gasp. 
There was Prince Torlonia in command of a battalion, and Prince Corsini at the 
head of the genuine Romans; the Trasteverini, who, though they refuse alliance 
by marriage, customs, or language, withthe degenerate race of the modern city, 
united heart and hand in this regeneration of its old age. And there was Cice- 
rouacchio in all his glory, proud of his influence both with people and pet hed 
for he had been invited to a banquet given to him by the nobles, and he had 
a gold snuffbox presented to him in recognition of his talents as a popular leader. 

He was now Captain Angelo Brunetti; but he was then also and still is Cice- 
rouacchio, the man of the people, nominally acting under Prince Salviati. 

And there we saw the ae apace | but not yet uniformed Civic Guard, 
marching con amore in their frock-coats and buff bandeliers, a sabre by ¢ 
sides, a musket pressed with all the energy of affection to their breasts; step, & 

® Evelyn; or a Journey from Stockholm to Rome, in 1847-48. By Miss Bonbury4 
In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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ook, 80 unlike those of the terrified, awkward, repentant recruits we see awaken- 
‘ae under the drill of a corporal from the gay deceits which entangled them into 
the service of their country. The Papal soldier was walking backward with his 
cane directed to their toes, while they, quite careless of treading upon his, march- 
ed on, making him jump a step or two backward, and ~y | his distance, as they 
datched their newly-acquired old muskets, in a manner that plainly said, “ No 
matter how we use our feet, you shall soon see how we use our arms.’ 

And then all through the streets and before every door were infant heroes, of 
four years old and upwards, patrolling with tin guns and leathern belts and tiny 
swords, darting their weapons full in your face, and shouting with a terrible 
threat, “ Viva Pio Nono!” and one, as I turned the corner of a street, popped his 
{in musket quite in mine, and pulled the trigger just under my nose, crying as 
the alternative for my life, “ Viva Pio Nono solo! death to the Cardinals! death 
to the black robes! death to the Austrians! life to Pio Nono alone!” 
“Viva Pio Nono solo!” I cried, glad to escape death from a tin musket so 


ly. 

We Let him live alone! poor Pio Nono! The only mau io live in Rome! 
in solitary state to sit upon a throne which never had nor can have any to re- 
gmble it in this world; like the crowned skeleton of Charlemague, the emblem 
of a past-away power, the representative of what once existed. 

“Viva Pio Nono solo!” Icried, in terror of the tin musket and of the daring 
little Roman who aimed it, bolt upright under my chin. “If he lives, he will live 
well; if you pull down the throne"—I said, shaking my head at the four-year-old 
arebin, but only daring to speak English—*if you pull down the throne which 
St. Peter and Constantine and Pepin built up, why it could not fall with a better 
man upon it: so Viva Pio Nono solo! you young Rienzi. I should like to send 
you to the infant-school of the worthy Prince Sforza Casariui, which the Pope 

fight for has permitted; where, I dare say, you would take much pleasure in 
singing a pretty hymn to the tune of ‘See the conquering hero comes.’ ” 

arf dear,” cried Evelyn, “what along speech you have been making to the 
child. 

“It is very wrong to go through a land without endeavouring to do some good 
init,” I replied, “especially in such perilous times.” ; 

All through that night the tread of hurrying feet, the distant roar of the mul- 
titude, all the sounds that bespeak a popular commotion, kept us on the alert. 
We could not retire to rest, although quite convinced that that rest would be un- 
broken: for the Romans had guined ail they for the present moment wanted, the 
decree for the organization of the National Guard, published at night, and pro- 
daimed amid a general illumination, and the removal of the ministers and officers 
who were the objects of enmity to their leaders. 

ITALIAN IDEA OF ENGLISH RELIGION. 

My head ached, and Evelyn was rather later than usual; and when at last I 
catered her room to tell her that if we wished to set off on our last explorations 
before the sun came forth in its Italian ardour, we had no time to lose, I found 
her in her white dressing-robe, her gleaming hair floating over it at its full length, 
ag 8 little black-eyed sallow-cheeked Roman girl, of perhaps ten years 
dd, who stood before her with hands clasped on her little breast, and such re- 
gards fastened upon Evelyn's face as a devout Italian bestows on the beautiful 
picture of Madonna. 

She was a poor washerwoman’s child, who had come to her on a commonplace 
matter of business, 

But this matter was arranged just as I entered; and the black-eyed sallow- 
cheeked child stood gazing upon her, and, in a low tone, which was full of feeling, 
wurmaured in a manner the most perfectly guileless, “ La signorina é bella.” 

Evelyn smiled an answer to the admiring eyes. 


“ Bellissima!” she cried, in a grave ecstacy, on seeing that smile; “ beautiful | 


hair! beautiful eyes! ah, the young lady is beautiful.” 

“ My child,” said Evelyn, “my hair and eyes are not beautiful in England.” 

_ “Oh! they are beautiful in Rome,” cried the little creature, pressing her hands 
i rapture on her breast. 

“Is the young lady a stranger ? 

“Yes, my dear, I am English,” Evelyn replied; and, with a few kind words, 
passed into the adjoining closet to finish her toilet. 

b consequence, however, of my telling her that I found the sun had risen too 
high for us to go out with comfort, she stood in the recess of the window, looking 
eat of it; to our mutual surprise, the dark, rather sickly-looking little Italian fol- 
lowed, and planted herself opposite to her admired Inglese. Looking earnestly 
upon her lovely face, the child asked, “ Does the signorina believe in God? ” 

‘Evelyn started; I did so too; so unexpectedly came the question. The child 
thonght she did not comprehend it. 

“The great God,” she said, twittering her little fingers up towards the bright 
morning sky, “the great God who made all things—all these,” and the fingers 
futtered still more ; “‘ does the signorina believe in the good God?” 

“Yes, undoubtedly, I believe in God,” said Evelyn; “the great and good God 
who made and upholds all things.” 

The child looked relieved ; she drew a deep breath, and said, “ That is good ; 
the young lady is English, yet she believes in God.” 

There was a silence: the little inquisitor was not quite satisfied. Leaning for- 
ward, and looking still more anxious, she said, “ But the good Saviour, the Re- 
deemer? oh, he is good, he shed his blood for our sins, he died for sinners; does 
the beautiful lady believe in the good Saviour?” 

The tears sprang into Evelyn's eyes 

“ Dear child, yes,” she said; “ I trust I do, with all my heart, believe in the 
Saviour. He only is the Saviour of our souls, and his blood alone can atone for 
our sins. Yes, my dear child, I too believe in the good Saviour.” 

With an expression of rapture, the little creature once more folded her small 
thin hands on her bosom; but a deep shade of some doubt, some inquiry she 
lnged to make, dwelt on her innocent face. She evidently could not bear to leave 
that doubt unsolved, and, once more leaning forward, she asked, “ But, la Santa 
Madre ; does the beautiful lady believe in the Holy Mother ?” 

“ My child,” said Evelyn, “ I believe in the Blessed Virgin Mary; that is, I 
telieve that that holy woman was the mother of our dear Lord’s human nature. 

ar and reverence her memory; but I believe she was only a woman, holier 

tad better than any other woman, but still only a mortal being, and therefore I 
‘@anot pray to her, or worship her, as I do our Father in Heaven and Christ our 

er; and when I go to church I cannot pray to her, but to God the Father 
through Jesus, our mediator and advocate.” 

child stood in thought for a minute or two before her, intently gazing on 

her countenance ; then, bending forward, as if her doubts were satisfied, she raised 

the beautiful lady’s” hand to her lips and kissed it, saying, “ The signorina is 

She is English; yet she believes in God; she believes in the good Re- 

mer; she goes to church; she will not pray to la Santa Madre; but the sig- 

Mina is good”; and, kissing the fair hand again, she went away. 


” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Books. 

A Naval Biographical Dictionary: comprising the Life and Services of 

on | Living Otticer in her Majesty's Navy, from the rank of Admiral of 

the Fleet to that of Lieutenant inclusive. Compiled from Authentic and 

Family Documents. By William R. O'Byrne, Esq. 

National Evils and Practical Remedies ; with the Plan of a Model Town. 

Illustrated by two Engravings. Accompanied by an Examination of some 
unportant Moral and Political Problems. By James S. Buckingham. 














P 


— Dame Quickly has departed pacified to raise money, Falstaff directs Bar- 
olph to “ hook on.” Had James Silk Buckingham been a follower of the fat 
knight, there would have been no need to give that direction to him. Whatever 
question is uppermost he fastens upon it, from China Trade to Communism of a 
new, safe, and attractive kind. This last is the subject of Mr. Buckingham’s 
resent work; the author having discovered practical remedies for national evils 
in the principle of a: sociation. 

Many topics are handled in the five bundred pages of which the book consists: 
War, Tippling, Popular Ignorance, and other causes of our national evils, 
Financial Reform, Ree form of the Reform Bill, Regeneration of Ireland, and so 
forth, which have no particular novelty for us, or Mr. Buckingham. The publi- 
cation is in fact a prospectus; and as the pith is in the “ Model Town and As- 
sociated Community,” it may as well be allowed to speak for itself, so far as is 
necessary to give an idea of the project. Here is the prospectus of town and terri- 
tory. 

“The town to contain every improvement, in its position, plan, drainage, ventila- 
tion, architecture, supply of water, light, and every other elegance and convenience 
which the improved state of art and science will admit of being conferred on it, within 
the means of the available capital to be raised for that purpose. Its size to be about a 
mile square, and the number of its inhabitants not to exceed 10,000 

“An extent of territory or farm-land around the town of about 10,000 acres, to be 
purchased or revted on the longest attainable lease, for the purpose of introducing every 
description of agriculture, pasture, and horticulture, for which its soll may be adapted, 
to be worked under the most improved methods at present known. 

“ A suitable variety of manufactures and handicraft trades, to include chiefly those 
which are least injurious to health, and to give the predominance to the useful over the 
merely ornamental, to be established nearest the outer edge of the town.” 

Temperance and peace are to reign within it. 

“ The introduction into the town, or any part of its estate, of any intoxicating li- 
quids or substances, such as spirits, wine, beer, liquors, opium, or any other materials 
by which intoxication can be produced, to be strictly prohibited, on pain of seizure and 
destruction wherever found, and the expulsion from the association of the parties proved 
guilty of introducing them, with the forfeiture of all their rights. * . 

“ The like prohibition, and under the like penalties, of the entry or use of all weapons 
of war, including sabres, spears, bayonets, guns, pistols, and other fire-arms, as leading 
first to fatal accidents, and next to vindictive uses; of gunpowder, or other explosive 
compounds, as being equally unnecessary in a peaceable community ; and of tobacco in 
every shape, as injurious to health, offensive to delicacy and good taste, and involving 
a waste of time and money which could be so much more usefully and agreeably em- 
ployed.” 

Gallantry will be banished. 

“ The sanctity of the marriage vow to be admitted as equally binding in religion asin 
morals, and female purity to be protected by the arm of all; in conformity with which, 
persons of either sex (and not of one only, as in existing communities) to be held 
equally guilty if detected in illicit intercourse, whether in single or married life ; so that 
seducers and seduced, betrayers and betrayed, shall be equally expelled the association, 
with loss of all their privileges, on proof of their guilt being legally established.” 

Profit will be looked to as well as philanthropy; and the shareholders in the 
company will have the benefit of a dividend in addition to the satisfaction of serv- 
ing the human race. 

** Individuals and families to pay to the company a rental, to be regulated by a mode- 
rate interest on the actual cost of the premises occupied by them, as the association 
will provide the buildings: byt the furnishing of the apartments or houses thus occupied 
to be at the expense and according to the taste of each occupant.” 

There will be a paper currency, but no tick, in the model town. 

“ No credit to be allowed on any purchases, and no accounts to be opened with aay 
parties, to avoid the evil which facility of credit creates, in inducing thoughiless and 
imprudent persons to anticipate their resources and spend money before they have 
earned it; and as all materials of manufacture and trade would be purchased by the 
company’s authorized commissioners, and as the rents would be reserved from each 
monthly payment, no more ready money would be required by any one than just suf- 
ficient to pay for their current purchase of food and clothing.” 

Those curious readers who wish to see how ingeniously almost every crotcheé, 
project, or plan, which is now afloat, has been interwoven into the programme, 6e 
as tocatch persons of all opinions, may consult the book. One great objection te 
the idea as a “ practical” remedy meets the calculator in imine. Mr. Bucking- 
ham estimates that his Model Town and Territory would cost four millions, (to 
raised by 200,000 shares of 20/. a piece,) and provide for ten thousand persons; 
which would just be a capital of 400/. a head, including children. If Mr. Buck- 
ingham could only endow all heads of poor families and poor adults with one half 
of this sum, he might spare himself the trouble of forming schemes and writing 
books upon national remedies, at least for some time to come. ] 

Annals of India for the Year 1848. An Outline of the Principal Events 
which have occurred in the British Dominions in India from 1st Jan 
1848, to the end of the Second Seikh War in March 1849. By George 
Buist, LL.D., &c. 
[ A narrative of the late battles with the Sikhs, preceded by a review of our policy 
and wars on and beyond the Indus during these - years. It is principally 
compiled from the Delhi Gazette and the Bombay Times; and furnishes a con- 
secutive, rapid, and readable account of the war. An appendix contains obituary 
notices of some of the most eminent Anglo-Inodians of the day, with various other 
matter. The book is not quite free from that tone of party feeling which is held 
to distinguish colonies or provinces; but its vigour and information convey a high 
idea of the Indian press. } 
Studies of Shakspere: forming a Companion Volume to every Edition of the 
Text. By Charles Knight. 
[ This volume contains the pith of Mr. Knight's critical labours in illustration of 
Shakspere. The first book contains a review of the dramas, the dramatists, and 
the players as a class, precedingthe great poet or contemporary with him. Seven 
books are devoted to his plays and sonnets; two to the dramatists of his middle 
and latter period; and a final section to a review of his critics, from Milton te 
Coleridge. The matter is substantially the same with what has appeared in the 
“ Pictorial” and “ Library” editions of Mr. Knight; but revised to admit the in- 
troduction of new discoveries by the publications of the Shakspere Society and 
individual antiquarians, since Mr. Knight first began to publish. The volume is 
handsome, with a frontispiece of the five known portraits of Shakspere ; and being 
adapted to all editions of the poet, it is fitted for all libraries. ] 
Palenque, or the Ancient West; a Poem. By Charles Lamb, Esq. 
[There is a raw largeness and ambition in the scene and subject of this poem. 
The time is apparently an early period of the classical ages; the scene Mexico, in 
America; whither have escaped the giants spoken of in Scripture before the 
Flood, and these personages are engaged in war with the monarch of Palenque. 
This may be called the poetical history of the piece: the romance arises from a 
Phoenician trader having carried off a couple of maidens from Greece, as presents 
to Aretzin the victor King of Palenque. “ The Argive Ino,” the chosen one, is 
cold to the monarch’s vows; being already betrothed to a Grecian youth, who 
follows her across the Atlantic, and arrives just in the nick of time to save Ino 
from a revolutionary state of affairs, consequent upon the defeat and death of 
Aretzin by an invasion of “ the Asteque.” The metre is the heroic verse, and in 
the style of a pretty good prize poem. } 
Poems. By Fritz and Liolett. - 
[A set of miscellaneous poems, some having a bearing on passing politics on the 
side of “ order.” 
England in the Days of Wiclif. By the Reverend H. S. M. Hubert, M.A., 
Vicar of Croxton, Norfolk. 
{A comparison between the private and public morals of England in the four- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, with the view of showing that substantially we 
are not superior to our ancestors, unless in 
“ what's aft mair than a’ the lave, 
Our better art o’ hiding.” 
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Upon the cloth Mr. Hubert is especially severe; esteeming the backslidings of | 


modern divines as bad as those of the monks and friars of Chaucer and Piers 
Plowman—allowing for the difference of the times. The book contains some 
curious pictures of old manners, and threatens a judgment upon the present age. ] 
A Harmony of the Word of God in Spirit and in Truth. By James Wap- 
shaw. 
[A paraphrase of the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, with copious an- 
notations and general commentary ; altogether beyond lay handling, without a spe- 
cial vocation. ] 
Confessions of Con Cregan, the Irish Gil Blas. 
wood and steel, by Hablot K. Browne. Volume I. 
Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man; being an attempt to prove 


With Illustrations on 


| 
| 
| 


from history, anatomy, physiology, and chemistry, that the original, natu- | 


ral, and best diet of man is derived from the vegetable kingdom. By 
John Smith. Second edition. 
Buildings and Monuments, Modern and Medieval. Edited by George God- 
win, F.R.S. Part LL. 
New Pertopicat. 
Church Sunday School Magazine. July 1849. 
(A little magazine intended for the instruction and amusement of children edu- 
cated in Church Schools. For this purpose it is well designed; the papers being 
numerous and various, Jong enough to allow of a proper development, yet not too 
long for the patience. Poetry, parable, extracts descriptive of foreign lands, illus- 
trations of British natural history, and religious topics, are all included in the 
pennyworth. } 
PAMPHLETS. 
Rome ; the Rock on which Louis Napoleon will be wrecked. 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Speech of Sir William Molesworth, Bart., M.P.,in the House of Commons, 


Addressed to 





BIRTHS. 

On the 6th July, at Aylesmore House, Gloucestershire, the Wife 
R.N., of a son. 

On the 7th, at Arrowe Park, Cheshire, the Lady of J. R. Shaw, Esq., of a dau 

On the 7th, at Clarendon Park, Wilts, Lady Harvey Bathurst, of a son 

On the 8th, in Chesterficld Street, Mayfair, the Lady of R. B. Sheridan, Eg« 
of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 9th, in Grosvenor Square, the Honourable Mrs. Charles Stanley, of a son 

On the 9th, the Honourable Mrs. Beaumont, of a daughter. F 

On the 9th, in Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, Lady Armytage, of a son. 

On the 9th, at Morden Rectory, Surrey, the Wife of the Rev. W, ¢ 
a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Hamstead Marshall, 
lived a few minutes. 

On the 10th, the Wife of the Rev. J. Field, Chaplain of the Gaol at Reading, of two 
sons. 


of Captain Lacon, 
ghter, 


1» M.P,, 


>. Raffles Flint, of 


3erks, Lady Louisa Oswald, of a son, who o ily 


MARRIAG 
On the 6th June, at the British Consulate, 
son, Esq., of Broomhead Hall, Yorkshire, to Jane, young 
Esq., of that island. 
On the 27th, at Bath, Capt. W. F. Hutton, Madras Army, to Eleonora, eldest 
dauchter of George Mackillop, Esq., late of Calcutta. 
On the 30th, at the British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. John Magnus Lynn, of Keswick 
Cumberland, to Mary Hume, youngest daughter of James Crooke Thomson, Esq., late 






James Wilson R mington Wil 
est daughter of Robert Wallas 
, 


| of the Seventh Hussars. 


on Tuesday, 25th June 1849, for a Royal Commission to Inquire into the | 


Administration of the Coionies. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Henry Labouchere, M.P., President of 
the Board of Trade, §c.,on Railways, their Accounts and Dividends, &c. 
By C. Locock Webb. 

A Lecture, delivered by W. H. Bainbrigge, F.R.C.S., for the purpose of Pro- 
moting the Establishment of a Governesses’ Institution in Liverpool; with 
an Appendix, containing the proposed Rules and Regulations, 

A Remonstrance with the Lord Chief Baron touching the case Nottidge 
versus Ripley. By John Conolly, M.D. 


THE ARTS. 


PHILIP AND ST. JAMES BY PAOLO VERONESE. 


THE ST. 


| Doory Hall, county of Longford, and only daughter of the late Sir Frederick Fige 


On the 7th July, at St. Pancras Church, Theodosius Webb, Esq., Captain Royal En. 
gineers, second son of Sir John Webb, K.C.H., to Julia Thal, daughter of the late wi. 
liam Caldwell Brandram, Esq. 

On the 10th, at Marlborough, Thomas Graves Sawle, Esq., youngest son of Sir Joseph 
Sawle Graves Sawle, Bart., of Penrice, Cornwall, to Juliana Griffies Williams, y vungest 
daughter of Rev. Sir Erasmus Griffies Williams, Bart., of Llwynywormwood, Carmar. 
then, and Rector of Marlborough, Wilts. 

On the llth, at Beckenham, Kent, the Lord Bishop of Victoria, to Lydia, only 
daughter of the Rev. Andrew Brandram, M.A., Rector of Beckenham, and one of the 
Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

DEATHS. 

On the 28th June, at Raveningham, Anna Maria, eldest daughter of Sir Edmund 
Bacon, Bart., of Raveningham Hall, Norfolk. 

On the 30th, at Clobemon Hall, county of Wexford, Frances, Relict of Richard Solly, 
Esq., of York Place, Portman Square, afterwards of John Harwood Jessop, | of 











0d, 
Bart., formerly M.P. for the county of Wexford. 

On the 4th July, at Mauldeth Hall, Lancashire, the Rev. Webster Frederick Henry 
Hooper, M.A., Incumbent of St. Paul’s Church, Withington, near Manchester 

On the 7th, the Rev. Charles Spencer, M.A., Vicar of Bishop's Stortford, Herts; in 


| his 65th year. 


In the possession of Mr. Morris Moore, 27 Soho Square, is one of the finest | 


works we ever saw from the easel of Paolo Veronese. ‘To people in this 
country who have not often seen the paintings of that master, the picture 
will appear strange, from its sobriety of design in the colour, and its dignity 
of composition. It is cited by Ridolfi, and was painted for the town of 
Lecce in Puglia; the object being merely to represent the two saints with 
their attributes. St. Philip is seated, and is contemplating the other: St. 
James is absorbed by a vision of cherubim, whose faces are bursting upon 
his sight from the ambient air. Considerably above the size of life, both 
figures are massive and dignified, and clothed in majestic drapery. Faults 
may be found with the symmetry, and especially in thosé parts which, 
being concealed under the drapery, the painter was less forced to study or 
to account for; but the design of the other parts transcends the Venetian 
school. The action and expression of the uplifted head and self-repressing 
hand of St. James almost emulate the intensity and power of the Roman 
school. ‘The picture, therefore, is grand and imposing for its design alone. 
As a work of colouring, it might be a storehouse of lessons for our English 
students. With a perfect sobriety of hues suited to the grave personages 
represented, and with a modest diligence in following the tints of the real 
objects, there is no effort to attain “ brilliancy” of colouring by the use of 
garish pigments. The local cclour is in all parts sober and subdued. But, 
by the most skilful handling of the pigments to keep the colour pure and 


unadulterated, every tint taking its place according to the intent in the | 


painter’s mind without mauling and haphazard mixture, he has caught the 
true brilliancy—the effect of the clear light of day shining on bodies of 
whatsoever local hue. By the most artful and perfect apprehension of the 
gradations of light, with an endless variety he has been enabled to increase 
the apparent extent of the scale from dark to light, until he seems to attain 
the very force of nature itself. Yet there are no heavy shadows; but the 
breadth and transparency of the shadows render the chiaroscuro at once 
gentle, broad, and powerful—felt rather than noticed until you look for it 
with a critical eye. For, as in all truly great works, the art of the painter 
does not obtrude itself upon you: all you see at first is the saintly pair ab- 
sorbed in their holy purpose, and presented with a noble simplicity. 


PANOFKA’S ANCIENT GREEKS. 


| appointed to the 3d Light Drags. 


Slight in appearance, M. Panofka’s series of engravings from the fictile | 


vases is a useful and opportune auxiliary to the study of Greek archeology. 
It will excellently prepare the mind of the student for the use of the vases 
in the British Museum; of which a catalogue is now in the printer's hands 
and will shortly appear. By inadvertence, it was said in our bibliographi- 
eal note on Panofka’s book, last week, that the vases from which the plates 
are taken are found in Asia Minor; whereas they are found in any part of 
the Grecian territory rather than that—in Greece proper, Sicily, Magna 
Grecia, and Etruria, but not in Asia Minor—in short, we stated the excep- 
tion in lieu of the rule. Arranged in a natural order to illustrate the life 
of a Greek, these plates will suggest to the student what to seek in the 
figures of original vases. They show, more clearly than any work which 


we have seen, how many interesting facts touching the modes of Greck life | 


may be illustrated by the vase pictures. For even the mythical person- 
ages are represented so as to display what is real and historical; and M. 
Panofka’s text explains how the analysis is to be conducted. To the stu- 
dent of art, the fictile vases will suggest how much of the vitality of art 
depends upon its close alliance with real living nature. It is quite possible 


to paint a retrospective costume; but an exclusive habit of doing so tends 


to drive the student into the study of art through pictures and books rather 
than life itself; and hence much of the set, constrained, unlifelike compo- 
sition of figures in our own day. The greatest schools of Greece and Italy 
have drawn largely from contemporary life; and hence, in particular, the 
extraordinary force, vivacity, and beauty of the design, in the minor art of 
the Greeks. 





On the 9th, at Cliefden, John Hay Mackenzie, Esq., of Newhall and Cromertie 








On the 10th, in Albemarle Street, Sir William Hyde Pearson, M.D., F.R. in his 
67th year. 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
WaRk-orrice, July 13.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Lieut. R. Sheffield to be Capt. 





by purchase, vice Hood, who retires ; Cornet E. Breedon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Sheffield. 6th Drag. Guards—Cornet W. B. Phillimore to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Manders, appointed to the 2d West India Regt.; R.C. Tichborne, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Phillimore. 7th Drag. Guards—Capt. A. M‘G. Alleyne, from the 36th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Butler, who exchanges. 3d Light Drags —Assist.-Surg. V. 
Webb, from the 10th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Franklin, promoted on the Staff. 
16th Light Drags.—Lieut. F. L. Dashwood to be Capt. by purchase, vice Shelley, who 
retires ; Cornet R. Goff to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dashwood ; F. F. Collins, Gent. 
to be Veterinary Surgeon, vice Kingsley, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
i7th Light Dragoons— Cornet J. P. Winter to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Webb, who 
retires; Godfrey Charles Morgan, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Winter. 
2d Foot—Capt. J. D. Morris, from the 80th Foot, to be Capt. vice Studdert, who ex- 
changes. 10th Foot—Staff Assist.-Surg. J. L. Ilolloway, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Webb, 
14th Foot—Lieut. W. Blundell to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Brevet Major J. Smith, who retires upon half-pay ; Ensign G. Slater to 
be Lieut. vice Blundell; Gent. Cadet N. P. W. Elwyn, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be 
Ensign, vice Slater. 35th Foot—Lieut. F. G. Elkington to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Buchanan, who retires; Ensign F. L. Digby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Elkington. 
36th Foot—Capt. A. S. Butler. from the 7th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice Allen, who 
exchanges. 52d Foot—Lieut. R. T. Parker to be Capt. by purchase, vice Tytler, who 
retires ; Ensign E. D. Fenton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Parker. 66th Foot—En- 
sign J. Walker to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kendall, who retires; A. Tottenham, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Walker. 68th Foot—Liecut. W. Hadley, from 
Quartermaster half-pay 2d Foot, to be Paymaster, vice M. R.Campbell, who retires 
upon half-pay. 80th Foot—Capt. C. F. Studdert, from the Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Morris, who exchanges. 

2d West India Regt.—Lieut. T. Manders, from the 6th Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. 
vice Dumaresq, who retires. 

Ceylon Ritle Regt.—E. 8. 
Inman, promoted. 

Hospital Staff.—Staff Surg. of the Second Class G. Home to be Staff Surg. of the 
First Class, vice J. Motfit, M.D. who retires upon half-pay ; Assist.-Surg. H. Franklin, 
from the 3d Light Drags. to be Staff Surg. of the Second Class, vice Home, promoted ; 
Acting Assist.-Surg. J. Duff, M.D. to be Staff Assist.-Surg. vice Holloway, appointed to 
the 10th Foot. 

Unattached.—Lieut. D. Green, from the Ist Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

OrricE OF ORDNANCE, July 10.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. W. J. 
Smythe to be Capt. vice Fisher, retired upon full-pay ; First Lieut. E. H. B. Flint to be 
Second Capt. vice Smythe ; Second Lieut. C. E. Burt to be First Lieut. vice Flint. ; 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—Brevet-Major T. C. Luxmore to be Lieut.-Col. vice Eng- 
lish, deceased. 

ADMIRALTY, July 12.—Corps of Royal Marines.—First Lieut. H. C. M. Hawkey to 
be Capt. vice Capt. E. Walker to half-pay ; Second Lieut. G. L. Blake to be First Lieut. 
vice Hawkey, promoted. 


+ ‘ATDMMD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Bailey and Ritchie, St. Paul’s Churchyard, silk-mercers—Evans and Lascelles, Great 
Guildford Street, Southwark, coopers—Rees and Thomas, Thornton Street, Horsely- 
down, drapers—The I scliffe Chemical Works, Urlay Nook, Yorkshire—Horseman 
and Parker, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, milliners—Bury and Co, Shevington, L 
cashire, coal-merchants ; as far as regards M. Price—Schroeder and Ashlin, Liver 
stock-brokers--G. and J. Watson, Lancaster, linendrapers—Clarkson and B 
Reeth, Yorkshire—T. and J. Lee, Runcorn, grocers—Fisher and Hawkins, Giot 
linendrapers—Cairns and Son, Chorley, cotton-manufacturers— Stark and Co. Norwich, 
dyers—Gardiner and Emmott, Cheyne Walk, surgeons—Parry and Son, Maccles‘ield 
Street, Islington, coal-merchants; as far as regards T. Parry—Dysons an 
Huddersfield, cotton-warpmakers ; as far as regards J. Dyson—Rain and Stagg, ¢ 
Street, Hoxton, jewellers—Gardner and Bazley, Manchester, cotton-spinners nave-noll 
street and Paton, Liverpool, engineers—Willcox and Co. Aberdare, Glamor; ire. 
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Jervois, Gent. to be Second Lieut. without purchase, vice 








/an- 








brewers—Gardner and Bazley, Manchester, cotton-spinners; as far as regards “ 
Gardner—Hoyle and Co. Rio de Janeiro, and Nuttall and Co. Monte Video, — 
agents—Labron and Terrill, York, tobacco-manufacturers—Barron and Gray, Abe 


deen, watch-makers—The Agriculturist Cattle Insurance Company, Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars ; as far as regards R. Ainslie, A. Brodie, G. Hope, W. Dods, and A. Johnston. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Ancner, Epwarp, Clare Street, baker, to surrender July 17, Aug 
Messrs. Lovell, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Eppison, WiLLIAM, Rastrick, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer, July a 
solicitors, Mr. Hart!ey, Southampton Street; Messrs. Payne and Co. Leeds ; offic 
assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

HEAD, SAMUEL, Woodbridge, upholsterer, July 17, Aug. 15: 
Clarke, Bishopsgate Churchyard ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. —— 

IvEsoN, JOHN, Stokesley, Yorkshire, builder, July 23, Aug. 13: solicitors, atest 4 
Trinder and Eyre, John Street; Messrs. Harle and Clarke, Leeds; official assignee, 
Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Kno, Joun and Josern Francis, Wells Row, Islington, builders, July 19, 
solicitor, Mr. Theobald, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Green, 
Chambers. 


24: solicitors, 
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solicitors, Messrs. 


—————eEVO_—me 
MoncaN, JAMES, Liverpool, hotel-keeper, July 23, Aug. 14: 
Mr. Cazenove, 


and Co. New Inn; Mr. Yates jun. Liverpool ; official assignee, 


name * 
Liverpoo " . . , a 
PROCTOR, Tnomas, Preston, spindle-maker, July 23, Aug. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 


Chester and Co. Staple’s Inn; Mr. Armstrong, Preston; Messrs. Sale and Co. Man- 
chester ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

gquinE, GEORGE, St. Neots, merchant, July 24, Aug. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Parker 
and Co. Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Aug. 4, Wilson, Westbromwich, steel-manufacturer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 31. 

Strange, Live rpool, merchant—Marson, South Place, Finsbury, dealer in horses— 
Qsborn jun. St. James’s Street, silversmith—Bishop, Malden, Herefordshire, cattle- 
gealer-—Nichols, Snow Hill, ironmonger—Smithies, Chaigpley, Lancashire, timber- 
dealer —Richardson, Liverpool, cutler—Vaughan, Hereford, plumber—Taverner, 
Nuneaton, draper—Scott, Exeter, ironmonger— Westley, Biggleswade, miller. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Haydon, Wandsworth, butcher ; first div. of 2s. July 12,and three subsequent Thurs- 
days; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Amos, W hitstable, coal-merchant ; first div. 
of 2s. 8d. July 12, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 
_Gomme, Angel Terrace, Hammersmith, cabinet-maker ; first div. of 6s. 9d. July 12, 
god three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Andrews, Brighton, 
froiterer; first div. of ls. 9d. July 12, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street —Garbanati, Newman Street, carver ; first div. of Is. 2)d. 
Jaly 12, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Gower 
ign. New Broad Street, merchant; first div. of Is. July 12, and three subsequent 
Tharsdays, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Humphrey, North Walsham, grocer 
div. of 10jd. on new proofs only, July 12, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street—Beaver, Manchester, cotton-spinner ; final div. of 3d. July 17, 
of any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Glen, Edinburgh, farmer, July 18, Aug. 8 — Murray, Edinburgh, printer, July 16, Aug. 
s—Corstorphine, Leith, wine-merchant, July 16, Aug. 6—Cowan, Edinburgh, paper- 
manufacturer, July 16, Aug. 6— A. and J. Crab, Montrose, grocers, July 14, Aug. 6. 

Erratuem.—In the Gazette of Tuesday last, in the advertisement for a fiat in bank- 
mptey, issued against T. D. Hammond, of Hull, druggist, for Mr. Hope of Leeds, as 
official assignee, read Mr. Carrick, of Hull. 


Friday, July 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Arrowsmith and Rider, wine-merchants—Ullman and Co. Joln Street, 
friars, passage-brokers ; as far as regards B. Doctor—Dawbarn and Co. 











Crutched 
Liverpool, 












date-agents— Thorp and Hayes, West Leigh, Lancashire, cotton-spinners— Harvey and 
Battersby, Liverpool, coal-merchants— E. and E. L. Lewis, Whitehaven, brewers—J.- 
and R. Duggan, Maryport, Cumberland, drapers—Brittain and Houston, Basinghall 
Street, woollen-manufacturers—F. and J. T. Pearce, St. Austell, Cornwall, surgeons 

Allcard and Edgill, Sheffield—Godden and Son, Woodstock, glovers—Coates and Co. 
Plymouth, spirit-dealers ; as far as regards J. King—Dickson and Co. Manchester, um- 
brella-manufacturers—Walenn and Alichin, Great Portland Street, tea-dealers—The 
Talybout Coal and Lime Company, Brecon ; as far as regards W. Powell—Faulkner and 
gon, York Street, Westminster, builders—Smiti and Allnutt, Loose, Kent, paper- 
manufacturers—Cowan and Co. Manchester, Shaw and Baynes, Fish 
Street ill, attornies—L. S. and C. Lyne, Stock Exchange, stock-brokers Walton and 
Jagger, Bradford, Yorkshire, cloth-dressers—Shadforth and Dinning, Newcastle-upon 
Tyne, engineering-surveyors Hanson and Bachelor, Tothill Street, haberdashers 

The Norwood Green Corn and Flour Society, Halifax—Smith and Shaw, Castleford, 
Yorkshire, glass-merchants—Ashton and Brothers, Werneth, Cheshire, cotton-manu- 
facturers ; as far as regards S. Ashton—Frith and Holmes, Sheffield, white-metal- 
gniths—E. and J. H. Garston and Co. Liverpool, merchants ; as far as regards H. 
Garston— Moore and Co. Liverpool, merchants; as far as regards C. Moore— 
Falkner and Co. Manchester, drapers—J. and E. Whitwell, Kendal, Westmore- 


linendrapers—Clark 
Co. Queenhithe, 
Thomas 


and C. Lathbury, Oxford Street, 
jewel-case-makers-—Venables and 
Sansom and Sons, Sheffield, merchants 


land, carpet-manufacturers—J. 
and De Coure , Greek Street, 
stationers ; as far as regards D. Kidd 
and Son, St. Ives, Cornwall, ropemakers. 
DECLARATION OF 
Joun, Dudley, printer, July 12. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Manchester, share-broker, 
Bedford Row; Messrs. 
Manchester. 
joiner, July 26, 
Motteram 


INSOLVENCY. 
RANN jun., 


Aug. 16: solici- 
Manchester ; 


to surrender July 26, 
Hitchcock and Co. 


EpwaArpD Asu, 
rs. Gregory and Co. 
e, Mr. Hobson, 
Bare, Georce, Wolverhampton, 
and Thorne, Wolverhampton; Messrs. 
signee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham 
EVERALL, Josern, Whitchurch, chemist, July 


BALL, 
tors, Mes 
oficial assig 








Measrs. Bennett 
official 


Aug, 18 : 


and Co. 


solicitors, 
Birmingham ; 


as- 





24, Aug. 21 : solicitors, Messrs. Harper 





and Jones, Whitchurch ; Mr. Hodgsen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Bir- 
mingham. 

Grice, Tuomas, Ardwick, Manchester, draper, July 23, Aug. 21: solicitors, Mr. 
Spinks, Great James Street ; Mr. Cobbett, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester. 

HasKAYNE, WILLIAM, Liverpool, merchant, July 23, Aug. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme and Co. New Inn; Mr. Yates jun. Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, 


Liverpool. 


Hopeg, Joun, Colyton, Devonshire, currier, July 25, Aug. 21 : solicitors, Mr. Terrell, 
Gray’s Inn; Mr. Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter 

Hucues, Tuomas, Lincoln, saddler, July 25, Aug. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Richards 
and Walker, Lincoln’s Inn ; Mr. Thomas jun. Walsall ; Messrs. Lightfoot and Co, Hull; 
official assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 

Jones jun., Joun, and Oakes, TuoMAs, Kingswinford, ironmasters, July 26, Aug. 30 
Solicitors, Messrs. Fellowes and Co. Dudley ; Messrs. Bourne and Wainwright, Dudley ; 











Official nee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 
PonTinG, WILLIAM, Calne, nurseryman, July 26, Aug. 23; solicitors, Mr. Boykett ; 
Chancery Lane; Mr. Pratt, Wootton Bassett ; Mr. Ayre jun. Bristol ; official assignee, 


Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Procter, Tuomas, (and not Proctor, as before advertized,) Preston, 
July 23, Aug. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Chester and Co. Staple’s Inn; 
Preston ; Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

TaYLor, Rospert, Liverpool, ironmonger, July 23, Aug. \7: solicitors, Mr. Oliver, 
Old Jewry Chambers ; Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, 
Liverpool. 

Witcox, Epmunp and Jonun, Aberdare, 
solicitors, Messrs. Rowland and Co. ; Mr, Bird, 
Bristol. 


spindle-maker, 
Mr. Armstrong, 





Glamorganshire, grocers, July 26, Aug. 23: 
Cardiff; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, 


DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 3, Bruce, Farringdon Street, printer—Aug. 3, Nichols, Snow Hill, ironmonger— 
Aug. 1, Bowring, Lawrence Lane, silk-shag-manufacturer—Aug. 14, Joys, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire, bootmaker—Aug. 7, Orchard, Bath, upholsterer—Aug. 7, Jor- 
dan and Co. Coventry, brewers—Aug. 8, Trotman, Liverpool, merchant—Aug. 8, J. 
and W. Walker, Birkenhead, joiners—Aug. 10, Allon, North Shields, brewer—Aug. 6, 
Allinson, Whitehaven, ironmonger—Aug. 6, King, Helmsley, Yorkshire, surgeon—July 
2%, Tattersall, Ower Darwen, coal-dealer—July 25, Layfield, Burnley, boiler-maker. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Aug. 2, Warne, Newport, Isle of Wight, grocer—Aug. 7, Haylock, Cambridge, che- 
mist—Aug. 7, Hyland, Ewhurst, Sussex, grocer—Aug. 7, Perry jun. High Street, Cam- 
berwell, oilman—Aug. 13, White, Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, saddler—Aug. 6, 
Kinnell, Bolton Terrace, Edward Street, Walworth, spinner—Aug. 6, Dickison, Little 
Tower Street, wine-merchant—Aug. 14, Hollyman, Clevedon, butcher—Anug. 8, Vow- 
ler, Crediton, auctioneer—Aug. 7, Durbar, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, provision-dealer 
~Aug. 4, Phillipps, Upper Bullingham, Herefordshire, banker. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before August 3. 

Stone, Wood Street, laceman—Barnes, Woodbridge, innkeeper—Gurney, Lambeth 
Walk, brewer—Mansell, Newent, Gloucestershire, timber-dealer—Busst, Walsall, tim- 
eer-merchant —Smith, Enfield, wine-merchant—Goring, Hanwell, butcher. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Martin, Tavistock, tanner; first and final div. of 2s. lid. any Tuesday or Friday 
after July 16; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Tanner, Leadenhall Place, leather-factor; 
first div. of 7s. 2d. on the separate estate, July 18, and two subsequent Wednesdays; 
Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers— Warwick, Cambridge, printer; first div. of ls. 9d. 
July 18, and two subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers—Rich- 
ards jun. Reading, banker; second div. of 6d. July 18, and two subsequent Wednes- 
days ; Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers—Cartwright, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, 
bapker; final div. of 13-16d. July 17, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manches- 
ter—Barrovw, Hulme, painter; first div. of Is. L1}d. July 17, or any subsequent Tues- 


| Street 





Islington, draper; first div. of 

Nash, Netherton, Worces- 
Mr. Christie, Birmingham— 
first div. of Is. 8d. July 14, 
Mells and Turlay, 


day ; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Bennett, High Street, 
lljd. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street 
tershire, sithe-plater; first div. of 3d. any Thursday; 

Littlewood, Thorneyburn Rectory, Northumberland, clerk ; 
or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 





Manchester, tailors; final div. of 2 11-16d. July 17, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester—White, Liverpool, merchant; sixth div. of 4d. on Monday, 
July 16, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Cole and Mount- 
castle, Manchester, silk-manufacturer final dividend of 6 on Tuesday, July 
17, an@ any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Barber and Mar- 
shall, Walsall, bankers; first dividend of Is. 2d., second of 6d., third of 6d., 









any Thursday; Mr. V 
third div. of 


Ipy, Birmingham—Reay junior 
2jd. and 2s. iid. on the separate 
and three following Wednesdays; Mr. 
stock-brokers; second div. 
Mr. Graham, Coleman 
first div. of 2s. 6d, on 
Coleman Street. 


fourth of 8d., and fifth of 8d. 
and Reay, Mark Lane, wine-merchants ; 
estate of J. Keay junior, on Wednesday next, 
Graham, Coleman Street—T. and E. Lyon, Birchin Lane, 
of 63d. on Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays; 
Howden, Old Street Road, patent-stove-manufacturer 
Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Edgar, Paisley, wright, July 18, Aug. 15—Pillans and Home, 





Edinburgh, stock-bro- 






























































kers, July 19, Aug. 9—Young, Kilwinning, grocer, July 19, Ang. 13. 
r 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNI (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. , Monday. Tuesday. W ednes Thurs. | Friday. 
—— | ——_ ,———__  — — exes | aoe 
5 per Cent Consols.... ... -/92gexd) 92 924 | 923 “| 923 92% 
Ditto for Account..... 92 ex d.! oat 9.3 923 | 923 93 
3 per Cents Reduced 923 929 | 9829 | 92% 923 93 
34 per Cents ‘ | 925 | 9 2 | 93 | 93 938 938 
Long Annuities ° ee j— } aa | ty a of 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . | 195 | 195 1964 197 | 198 | 1986 
India Stock, 103 te shut | — 2533 | 252exd.| 252 
Exchequer Bills, ‘id. per diem is pm 50 47 él 51 50 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent . — | 76pm | _ 78 79 wo 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian. .....+..+0505 Sp. Ct |) Massachusetts Beerting) ---5 p.Ct 1048 
Belgian ......+ eee ee 85 | Mexican t— 30% 
DURES . cecccrccccccesce: coocty = Michigan .......+++ sees ‘- —_— 
Brazilian . sees eer $= 835 Mississippi Sterling) cone = _— 
Buenos Ayres ....... SS — 44g New York (1858)..... -...6 = Vexd 
Chiliam .......+. «‘— 94 Ohio ... eecereccese ‘- vs 
Danish .... at— Pe ansylvania . . 82 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guil ders 2 51s Peruvian $= | 
BAGO. - cccccccccocccccces _ Pre | || Portuguese ceeeeee Sd @ | 7° 
French ' = dif DIO on ccnceenes eee = —_ 
Ditto. ° coceesd = B8f. 25¢ Kussian oe ‘-_ 106 
Indiana Sterling) cee tt — - Spanish .... ‘- ibe 
{ilinois covccreess = —_— Ditto... 7 = Me 
—— cereceess & -- Ditto (P at 
Louisiana (sterling ° s-— 89 Ditto (De oe.0e —_— 
Maryland (Sterling $6&— 9 Venezuela Active . oc. ceccceces pry 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— saANKS— 
Caledonian...... o2e cee-e 253 Australasian .......sccseceeeees at 
Edinburg rh and Glasg DWeescsee 4 British North American ......+/ _ 
Eastern Counties... .... esee 93 Colonial ceecce _ 
Great Northern .......+ss00. lug Commercial of London evsceees —— 
Great North of Eng ‘land 223 London and Westminster .. | _—_ 
Great South. and West. Ircland 4 London Joint Stock .....++. 16 
Great Western ° coesccsese se | National of Lreland .. 
Hulland Selby -.......+ «00+. ° 9s } Nationa] Provincial .. Sibexd 
Lancashire er » Yorkshire . —_ Provincial of Ireland. .....++++-+ 
Lancaster and Carlisi b22 Union of Australia .. | 253 
London Brighton and 8 yuth ri coast! Siz Union of London 10} 
London and Blackwall ...... 4 | MinEs— } 
London and North-western ..... 132 BOlANOS 2 ones eccccecseceees eves —_ 
Midland ° ° eeses ous Brazilian Imperial . —_—_ 
North British .. eoecee isg Ditto (St. John Del Key % 
South-eastern and Dove r eee 213 Cobre rn © .cccsccccccceseces 20 
South-western..... ose t3 MiscELLaNEoUs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick . 4 Auselien Agricultural .. ..+++ w 
York and North Midland ... 293 Canada ...... +++. osseese — 
Docxs— General Steam | 23 
East and West India. ..........} 1324 Peninsular and Oriental Bte am } 698 
London ° esse } llopexd Royal Mail Steam. .......+++- | Sue 
St. Katherine... ....... ws South Australian.........-. ° 7 
BULLION Per oz METALS. Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £79 10 0 .. 0 0 © 
Foreign Goldin Coin, wertagal Pisces © 0 0 Iren, British Bars.... 510 0.. 515 0 
New Dollars ........000.-ceeeee 410 Lead, British Pig . 1615 0..16 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... -0 4 11) | Steel, English “hones oeo oo0e 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 13. 
*. ° » 8s 
Wheat, R. New42tod4 | Rye ....... Maple..... 38t040 | Oats, coe 
Pine .....+. 44—45 | harley W bite Q $2 Fine 
Old .... 42—46 Malting. Boilers . } Poland . 
White . 16— 5v Malt, Ord.. Beans,Ticks. Fine 
Fine....... 50-54] Fine. Old .. «+55. Potato 
Super. New 52—56 | Peas, Hog. Harrow... 36—35 | Pine. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FUREIUN CORN, 





Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and w ales. 
Wheat.... 458. ld Rye ... Is, Od. | Rye 
Baricy .. 266 Heans .... 1 0 | Beans 
Oats . 18 0 SERED ccccoves 31 9 Oats ....000. 1 0 | Peas 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending July 7. 
Wheat, 47s. 1d.—Barley 25s. lld.—Oats, 17s. 11d. —Rye, 26s. 28s. ld.—Beans, 32s. 1d. ig eas, 338,104, 









FLOUR ' PROV ISIONS. 
Town-made persack 44s. to 47s. | Butter—Best Fresh, ils. 6d. per dos. 
Seconds .... 41 — 44 Carlow, 31. 7s. to 3, 10s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk. on board ship 38 — 41 | Bacon, Irish ......... -per cwt. 704.— 73s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ... 35 — 38 Cheese, Cheshire cuseses « 84 = 76 
Bran..... + + per quarter o-— 0 Derby Plain .. 52 = 6 
Pollard, fine. o=— 0 Hams, York . re 
D 


Exes, French, per 120, te ‘6d. to 6s 0d, 


Bread, 64 to Tha. the 4 ‘lb loat. 





“BUTCHE KS’ MEAT. 


NeWwoaTE ann —a-e Same ° wow want Heap or CaTrie a® 















‘ s. a. a sad d sa Su iTHFIELD 
Reef.. 2 6to 3 Oto 5 6 -- 2100 5 6 to 3 10 Friday. 
Mutton 2 §6—3 i=3 & 32-3 8—4 0} Beasts 643 
Veal... 2 8—-3 4—4 0 26—3 0—3 8 Sheep. 14,510 
Pork... 3 0—3 86—40. - 4 O0—4 4—4 8) Calves. 725 
Lamb. 4 4—4 6—5 O ..... 46—410—5 0} Pigs. 250 
* To sink the offal, rs ib. 
HOPS. ; POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets .....-+-- 72s. to 112s.) York Regents .. -s+/pertom.. O#,to Os, 
Choice ditto.. eesere 84 — 160 | Scotch Reds .... o=— 06 
Sussex Pockets . 66 — 105 | Devons. ° o— @ 
Pine ditto .....- 90 — 170 | Kent and Essex Whites o-— @ 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Cru aL. . 




















In Bond—Duty 2s. a. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 58s. to 100s. 
Good Ordinary coccscccece 32s — 364. 
Sugar, Shessovets, perowt.. 27s. 3d. 
West Indie Molasses..... 18. Od, to 21s.0d 


Linseed Oil-Cake . . per 1000 80 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds. (6d.per doz. discount) 7s. 0d 
Coals, Hettom ceecse-censccenee 00. Od, 
Tees .ciceses seer . 174, 3d. 


Surrurizro. Wi reemarae 

Hay, Good ..ccccececeses 72s 50s. to 7as. «.. 6 to 72s, 
Inferior ... 50 o— 0 oO 
New ....+ 50 om— @. bw 
Clover. ..++- 95 70 — 95 log 
Wheat Straw 32 20 — 32 ot 

OILS, “COALS s, CANDL 8. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ..... --per owt. £1 16s. 0d | Tea, Bohea, fine, -perlb. Os. 14.to Os, 34, 
Mefimed .cssssccsersceeeeceee 117 © { Congou, fine. wees 1B md DS 
Linseed Oil .......-++++ - 160 Gouspene, Gao cvceee 1sa=—-3 8 
| 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—MADAME 
SONTAG.—The Nobility, Patrons of the Ope 

the Public, are respec tfully informed, that a GRAND E 
NIGHT will take place on Tuurspay Next, Jviy 19; on 
which occasion Madame Sontag will have the honour to ap 
pear in one of her favourite characters. With various En 
tertainments in the Ballet Department, comprising the talent 
of Madile. C. Rosati, Mdlles. Marra, Thomassini, Julien, La 
moureux, Pascales, Aussandon, Madlle. Petit Stephan, M. Dor, 








M. Charles, MM. Venafra, Gouriet, Di Mattia, & Joors 
open at Half-past Seven; the Opera to commence at Eight. 
The Free List is suspended, the public press excepted. Appli 
cations for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box 


Office of the Theatre, where Pit Tickets may be obtaincd as 


usual, price 10s. 6d. each. 


OCIETY OF - PAINTE RS” ‘IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI 
TION it NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 
each Day from vee till Dusk. WILL CLOSE Jcvy 2tth 
Admittance 1ls.; Catalogue 6¢. Groner Fairr, Sec. 


HE 





NIL E.— Tomorrow, Monday, at the 
Rervotion Hall, Piceadilly, will be OPENED a New and 
splendid MOVING PANORAMA OF THE NILE, exhibiting 
the whole of the stupendous Works of Antiquity now remain- 
ing on its banks, between CAIRO, the capital of EGYPT, and 
the Second Cataract in NUI Painted by Henny Warren 
and James Fanuey, from Drawings made by Josera Bono: 
during a residence of many years in Egypt. Hours, Thre« 
Noon ; Seven Evening. Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, ls 


OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Established 
1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
— . ( Lord Kenyon. 

Vice- Presidents. | Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wex 
wEspay, the 4th of Jory 1849, the cases of 22 Pe titione rs were 
considered, of which 13 were approved, 3 rejected, 2 inadmis 
sible, and 4 deferred for inquiry 

Since the meeting held on the 6th of Jonz, 19 Debt 
whom 16 had wives and 42 children, have been disch 
from the prisons of England and Wales ; the expense of whos¢ 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society 
was 152/. 19s. ; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last ope rt— 
The Countess of Crawford and Balcarras... a4 0 0 
E. 8. Chandos Pole, Esq. per Messrs. Cocks and ren oA22 0 
The Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, 
under the will of the Earl of Kerry, per Treasurer 24 5 5 


> 














Ditto, under the will of Robert Seeretl, Esq. per 
Treasurer . cocees +238 16 11 

Ditto, under the will of Mrs. A. M. , Stafford, pet 
Treasurer ..... 97 1 8 


Benefactions are receive a by Ber njamin ‘Gent Cc abbell, Esq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Carr Drummonds, Herrie 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books m be seen by those who are in 
clined to support the charity, and where the Society meet on 
the first Wednesday in every ‘month. Joseru Lonn,Secretary 

TRISH FAMINE RELIEF FUND— 
NATIONAL CLUB.—In tendering their grateful ac- 
knowledgments for Donations already received, and earnestly 
entreating a continuance of the supply, the Committee feel 
that they cannot too frequently remind the public that all 
Subscriptions received by this Club are distributed by the 
Bishops and Parochial Clergy of the Irish Church alone; that 
the relief afforded is in food to the famishing and medicine to 
the sick, and that Romanist and Protestant share in it with 
out distinction. 

The following extracts from a few of the letters recently 
received by the Committee may suffice to show that the re- 
lief is greatly appreciated as well as fearfully needed— 

From the Dean of Cork 

“ A more judicious or well-timed grant could not be madk 

Famine. sickness, and disease are continuing to increase.’ 











From the Bishop of Tuam 
“ I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude to the Commit- 
tee for the continued marks of their liberality towards the 
poor creatures to whom their relief has been extended 


From the Bishop of Killaloe 
“‘ Again and again I offer my warmest thanks for the con- 
tinued benevolence of the National Club. 


From the Bishop of Kilmore 
“TY return my warmest thanks for this most seasonabie 
relief.” 
Any donations designed for a particular district by the 
donor will be so applied. 
Total amount received since the nates 











of the Fund. ——e 
Old Balance of 1647, 5. sw es 
Grants 
To the Diocese of Tuam £514 
Cork . 130 
Kilmore 150 
Killaloe 10 
Cashel. . 90 
Limerick 60 
>» Ossory . 20 
Special Grants. . . . . 50 
—1,124 0 0 
Advertising and other Expenses 110 0 0 
ae 1.234 0 0 
Balanceinhand . . . -. £128 5 0 
Received since the tat i rtisement— 
8. W. R. ; - £0 0 0 
W. Palmer, "Esq 5 5 0 
E. 8. - 2+ 800 
Two Ladies, per Rey. R. B. - Plumptre » « 600 
M. Blair, Esq. > « Sa ee 
J. Curtis, Esq. eee vsvnesns eee 
3.8 Harford, Esq. a eee ear vee, 
SSS Perera: te 
G. Woodfell og ay a ae ee £99 
Rey. J. Hopkins . . - cee ee Oe ew 
SS eae oe 
W.0.WOWMOMm . . 1. 2 © es o « 8B OD 
G. Curteis,Esq. . . .. oc ee £00 
A an, , Per mee cs e@ wp we ene BSCS 
010 0 
G. Hitchcock, Esq per Rev. E. Bickersteth 1800 
8S. Musgrove Helton, eq. . . ° 600 
Rev. Dawson W. Turner . » . 1006 
R. Ellison, per R. Barter, Bea. »- & 006 
Lord Arthur Charchi in 600 
James Biatch, . a 600 
Longford Lovell, Esq. “a Sed Oa ag 1 0 0 


Subscriptions are received by the Secretary, 3, Old Palace 
Yard, who will show the accounts and confirmatory docu 
ments. Also by the following Bankers— 

Mesers. Strahan, Paul, and Co. 217, Strand ; 
Mesers. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand; 
Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, and Co 67, Lombard Street . 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, 42, Old Broad Street 
By order of the Committee, 
mi4M Hewnt Bartamy, Secretary 








Netional Cloud, July 6, 1849 


U NION BANK of. AUSTRALIA, Old 

Broad Street.—On the Ist July this Bank will commence 
and Bills at thirty days sight on 
at a charge of two per cent, as cn 


granting Letters of Credit 
Adelaide, South Australia, 


| its other branches at Sydney, Bathurst, Melbourne, Geelong, 
| Portland, Hobart Town, Launceston, Wellington, and Auck 
| land By order of the Board, Samvet Jackson, Sec 


London, 25th June 1849 


LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 

















COMPANY, (Incorporated by Act of Parliament on the 
principle of Mutual Life Assuran 31, Lombard St: 
| London 
rustces 
J.C. Renton, Esq. M.P James Fuller Madox, Esq 
Richard Malins, Esq. Q.¢ | William Wilberfe Esq 
Richard Spooner, Esq. MP. | 
This Company is prohibited by their Deed of Constitution 
At in terms of tt act, from disputi a policy 
upon any ground whatever A juestions as to ag health 
habits, and other matters deserving of inquiry prior to the 





contract being entered into, are held as finally settied when 
the assured receives his policy 

Copies of the Annual Report 
of the Members, Pri 
tained by personal or written 
orany of the Agents Avex. Rospertson, Manage 
iy- 2D KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

} COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, 8t. Vincent ace, Glasgow 
4, College Green, Dublin 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL mpittige <n os 
This Company, established by act 





and of the Annual Meeting 
spectuses, and Schedules, may be ob 


application to the Head Offic 

















PROFITS 
it in 1834, af 





fords the most perfect security in a large ~ ai pt ta 
in the great success which has attended it since its 
mencement 

ITs ANNU AL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 94,0001 





In 1841, the Company added a bonus of per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat 
ing class from the time they were effected to the 3lst Dec 
1840, and from that date to 3Ist Dec. 1847, 23/. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting onthe 6th Ji 














The bonus: thus added to policies from March 1534 to the 
3Ist Dec. 1547, is as follows— 

Sum Time Sum added § ided 
Assured Assured to Policy t licy 

n 1841 in 154s 

£ £ i s 

5 13 yrs. 1 683 6 8 10 0 

5,0 12 years 500 0 0 10 0 

5,000 10 years 300 0 0 10 0 

5,000 8 years 100 ( 10 0 

5,000 6 years 0° 5,675 00 
5,000 4 years 0 5450 00 
5,000 2 years 00 00 
The premiums nevertheless are ont mo.crate scale, 





Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 

No entrance money or charze 
ry information will be afforded 
Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 





and only One 
where the Insurance is for lift 
except the policy stamp Ey 
on applicat‘on to the Resident 











Pall Mill, London 
TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal 
Charter London Offices, 4, New Bank Buildings, City, and 


1U, Pall Mall East; Chief Office, 64, Princes Street, Edinburgh 
CAPITAL 1,000,000/., FULLY SUBSCRIBED 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G 
LONDON BOARD 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman 
Francis Warden, Esq., Deputy- Chairman 





Alexander Cockburn, Esq Walter A. Urquhart, Esq 
John Connell, Esq George Webster, Fsq 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. | Benjamin Boyd, Esq. | Resi 





Charles Hertslet, Esq Mark Boyd, Esq S de 
Isaac Sewell, Esq 
Physician—John Webster, M.D. F.R.S 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this ¢ J 
to their utmost extent, combined with perfect security ‘in a 
fully subscribed Capital of 1 ,000,000/. besides an accumulating 
Premium Fund exceeding 525,0001. and a Revenue from Life 
Premiums alone of more than 105,000/. which is annually in 
creasing. Four-fifths of the Frofits are septennially divided 
among the insurers on the participation scale of premiums 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the Premium may re 
main on credit for the first seven years 

Tables of Increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan 
peculiar to thisCompany, whereby assurances may be effected 
for the whole term of life at the least possible immediate ex 
pense, the Premium commencing very low, and gradually in 
creasing during the first five years, after which period an uni 
form Premium is required during the remainder of life. 

The following is a specimen of the Rates now required by 
this Office— 

PREMIUM TO INST 





ne 1001. at peatn. 


Age Without Profits Age With Profits 
2. Zi 1211 coos 2. £118 2 
SP cece 3 -@ . cove 2 910 
40 . 217 3 40 _ 3 6 0 
sO .. 319 9 co Bone 47 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars 
may be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings ; 
and of the Actuary, Joun Kine, Esq. 10, Pall Mall East 

Hewxr T. Taomson, Secretary 


pROVIDEN T LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchar 
Buildings. Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capita), | ,15€,7 
Annual Income, 143,000. Bonuses declared, 743 ,000/ 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,765, 0002. 
President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 
Directors. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy Chairman 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq George Round, Esq 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq 
Alexander Henderson, M.D | The Rev. James Sherman 
William Judd, Esq Frederick Squire, Esq 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry mg Esq. 
B 
Dareci 









° “9q. 

Physician—John Maclean, M D. F.8.8 "29, U ne ? Mentague 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


























|" Bzamples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender | 
| of Bonuses | 
j Bonuses added 
subsequently, 
Date of| Sum Origina) Premium. to be further 
Policy. |insured increased 
annually 
aryree eee 
1806 | 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 | 
1811 1000 | 33 19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 | 1000 | 34 16 10 ditto. 114 18 10 
_Bzamples of Bonuses adi ted to other Policies | 
j { Frotal with addi-| 
Policy Date Sum /| Bonuses tions to be fur- | 
No. Insured. | added. ther increased. 
£ }) £44 } 6 «a @ 
521 1907 | soc )6|)«6962 12 «21 1862 = 1 
1174 | 1810 | 1200 | 1160 5 6 | 2360 6 6 
3392 1820 5000 =| 355817 8 | 8558 17 ~ 








Prospectuses and ful! particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United ae i the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 60, Regent 8 





I ANWELL COLLEGE AND PREPARA. 


TORY SCHOOL = Vacation Al, LI CLOSE ca 
ant J.A. Emer .D.D Principal” 


MiLiTary EDUC ATION. — HANWELL 
4 MIDDLESEX. The principal of the HANW ELI 
ind PREPARATORY SCHOOL has engaged tee 
vices of a gentleman of extensive theoretical and ne. — 
iry knowledge, in order to prepare pupi's of an ee 
ye intended for the army, for taking hig sh professional oe 
upon their entering the service This prepa 
m to the instructions which have been de 
mander-in-chief essential to the future 





22d ins 











ground 
wr ation is in addi 
lared by the Com 


candidate for a mj 
















tary commission, and which have been hithert: ‘ 
the Gaileatate Cuene to included i 
Terms and further particulars may be obt j 
tion to the Secretary J. A. Ey x, D D Prins : i. 
cipa 
POYAL NAVAL and MILITARY ACA. 
DEMY, GOSPORT. P st Gracious M; 
i 1, his Ro iH i Albert.—Yor “ 
go with many advy 1m this Establish aoe 
into the Royal Navy, and are the Military © - 
¥y Col 


ege at Sandhurst, for Woo 


n Ordnance Schoo 
Carshalton, for the Royal Mari la 


the H. BE. I. Com 











pany’s Seminary at Addiscomt lian Navy. P 
pils intended fo the Army got urse of inatens 
tion recommended by the ( “thove state 
ing for the Inc 1 Navy att i se 0 ures in Ma 
rine Engineering, and when obtain the necessary 
certificates. The VACATION TERM IINATES on 1 the 26th in 
stant Applications for Vacancies to be addressed to Dr 
Borner or the Rey. B. Burney, M.A Royal Academy, Gos 
por 
Tae INSTITL TION FOR NURSES 
oS; 
36, Fitzroy Square.—The ( this Institution ig 
now prepared to receive AP PL ATIONS from YOUNG 
WOMEN willing to enter it as Probat rs, who, not being 
less than Eighteen years of age, must be able to read well anc 
to write 
Young Wo aty-f pwards, of re 
l us hal ploya N th 
hospitals or y be 
cial advant 4 ma¢ 
intendent as abc v I rder of the Council 
} July € r. W. Twist, M.A. Master 


Committee of the 


T° THE CLERGY.—The C 








Church of England Se!f-Supporting Village Society 
have the pleasure to announce the offer from J. M. Morgag 
Esq. of 5 1. and 20/. for the THRLE BEST ESSAYS op 
the Principle and Objects of the Society, and the advantages 
of establish I ng ] to include 










a Diocesan 
every Diocese 


1d Mistresses in 
re, where such school may be re- 
b 





quir he d Boone, M.A. Perpetual 

1 e of St I the Rev. E. 8. Foulkes 
M.A. Tutor and Fell pllege, Oxford; and the 
Rev. W. F. Witts, M.A z's College, Cambridge 





have consented to t 
written by Clergymen « 
members of the Commi 
day of October 1849, 





ing with a motto on the essed to the Secretaries 
or to the Rev. Joseph Brow to the care of Mr. J. W 
Parker, publisher, 445, West Strand, London; of whom 
prospectuses of the Self-Supporting Village S ty may be 
obtained 


VNERMAN SPRING 


permanently elastic, very dur 


MATTRESS SES, 











3 feet wide ... £2 5 0O| 4 fee ri 
3 feet Ginches wide 2 i3 0] 5 feet wide... 
4 feet wide. -.« 218 Of] 5 feet inches 
One of thes with a French t 
and soft bed. Hera nd Son is edding 
ticulars of weight, sizes, and prices of every scription of 
bedding, sent free by post. Heat and Son, bedding mana 
facturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road 
YOWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A White Powder, composed of the 
choicest and most recherché ingredients of the Oriental 
| Herbal. Iter idicates tartar fron the teeth, remov¢s spots ot 
incipient decay polishe s and pr rves the enamel, imparting 








the most pure and pe ri-like w ness,and renders the breath 
sweet and pure. Scurvy is by its means eradicated from the 
Gums, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that 








the Teeth (if loose) are thus render 
Its invaluable properties have its selection by her 
Majesty the Queen, the Court, and Royal Family of Great 
tain, and the Sovercigns and Nobility throughout Europe 
Price 2 per box. Caution —The words ROWLANDs 
ODONTO are on the Label of the genuine article, and A. Row 
LAND and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, on the Government 
stamp.—Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers 

\ ETCALFE AND CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth 

brush has the important advantag searching thoroughly in 

to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most ef. 
fectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs 
not coming loose, !s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cle 
in a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penctrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un 
bleached Russian bristles, which do not soften like commou 


d firm in their sockets 





obtained 











j hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerfn! 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprsing 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 


preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing withal! 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Mercatre, Brxotey, and Co.'s sole establishment, 130 s, Ox 
ford Street, one door from Holles Street. Beware of the 
words, from Metcalfe’s, adopted by some h 


QILN ER PLATED CORNER DISHES 
KJ and COVERS—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufac 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of England, respectfully invite attention to their extensive 
Stock of CORNER DISHES and COVERS, manufactured ex 
clusively for their own sale, with Silver Mountings ané 
Shields for Engraving. The qua denominated Heavy 
Plating is of the richest quaiity, and ‘is highly recommended 
for durability. The Light Plating is similar in appearance te 


uses 








| the best article, for which it is f equently sold 
| Light Heavy 
| Plating Plating 
Four app aai Pattern Dishesand £ «. d £464 
Cove ee 770 . i212 0 
Four St. James's ditty ditto 10 0 ¢ 13 10 © 
Four Threaded ditto ditto 1220 0 17 0 0 
Four Albert ditto ditto 14 8 0 18 18 © 


An I!lustrated Price Current, containing Drawings of the 
above and other patterns, will be forwarded gratis, per post 
on application. 

N ASTOUNDING 


FIVE WOUNDS BY 


CURE OF THIRTY- 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Extract of a Letter from Mr. Jeremiah R ed, of 
Molong, near Sydney, dated 25th September 1848. To Frofes 
sor Holloway—Sir, I owe a debt of gratitude to you for my 
almost miraculous cure by the use of your Ointment and Pil 
after seven years’ intense suffering caused by exposure to wet 
and cold. When I commenced using your remedies I had 
already expended upwards of 200/. in other medi in aod 
advice without any benefit, and had thirty-five ulcer on my 
body, a dreadful headache, and pains all over me ; bt your 
Ointment and Pills have cured me, and I am now «no 198 
excellent health. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 
Ho..oway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London 
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EW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP.— 


The First Class Passenger Ship PEKIN, 562 Tons, now 
lying in the London Docks, will be de paw hed for the Con 
ny’s Settlements, from the Port of Le 
6th August next, and will carry an experi 





Apply at the New Ze nland House, or to Mr. Joss Sravr 
yer, Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street 
By order of the Court, Tuomas ¢ ERT 4 


New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Build 
London, 27 th Tune 1849 


STEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
S 





vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyan 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS 








Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong Penin 
gular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com P uny book 1 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton the 200) 
every month, and from Suez on orabout the l0th of ther 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bom bay can proceed by t) 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, the 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers df y 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers 
MEDITERRAN EAN.— Malta, on the 2°th and 29thof ¢ 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of e mont lex 
andria, on the 20th of the mont! 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vig t List 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27t f the month 
For Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, ar 


and ship cargo, apply at 
» Leadenhall Street, I d 
Street, South ampton 


QTATIONERY and ENVEL OP ES of the best 
WU 





quality and lowest prices, at I s 
Wedding-cards engraved in the most elegant» t prin 
in silver; gentlemen's neme-plate and | best cards for 
4s. Gd. ; ladies’, 6s. ; card-casesin great variety ea id note 
papers at Is., Is. 6d., and 2 d. the pach of 5 quires 
pens, pen-holders, and pencil ca patch-box s 
tionery and envelope cases tra ve gv g-desks and 
dressing-cases, bibles and prayer-b sin plain ar egan 
bindings, at Limuian’s, 143, Strand, facing Catherine Street 


economical, an | 


> is pleasant, 





BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY tat 
weather. In the presence of Ch ra dicious to mak 
it the habitual beverage By its use intestinal der nt 
are avoided and remedied Its «> isive employment s 





George's, Guy's, St. Thomas's, the W 
Hospitals, at the Manchester, q 
Infirmaries, is an indiré 














fa 1 y 
aliwho value health ur dor 
commend it feebly or idly f its sa 
and its established repute t is sold re 5 l w 
SEITS'S PATENT METALLIC CAPSULI tal 
dealers in every locality, at per Bottl I at a 
Distillery, No. 7, Smithfield Bars, in quant ss tl 
two Gallons, at lés. per Gallon, or per dozen 


i TOURISTS.—BLACK’S TRAVELLING 
MAPS of NORTH and SOUTH WALES, Reduced 

from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey 

able cases. Price ls. 6d. each. 

A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers 


In neat port 





In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d 
YLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
) AND ROAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND; with na- 

merous Maps, Railway Charts, and Views 

A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh; and Sold by all 


Booksellers 


ce 8s. 6d. a Seventh 


1 
YLACK’S PICTURESQUE. TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND; with 24 Maps, Plans, and Charts ; 
and 50 Views of Scenery and Pablic Buildings 
A. & C. Brack, Edinbnrgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers 
Price a" l liti 


yLACK’S PICTURESQUE 
) to the ENGLISH LAKES; with an E 


GUIDE 














gy of the District, by Professor Puiu ly 
ite May 1 Charts; and Views of t ! 
Ranges and other Scenery 
A. & C. BLack, Edinburgh; and § by Booksellers 
f*O TOURISTS.— ANDERSON’S GUIDI 
to the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOT- 
LAND, including Orkney and Zetland; De 
t r Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural H 
raditi Ips, 
tices w 
: 
we y I ( 
“ The most r f its ’ 
A. & C. Buiack, I and Sold by all Bookseller 
AMS’s SACRED ALLEGORIES—FIRST 
COLLECTED EDITION 
I antly printed, in post 8v w 


th Memoir a I 
trait of the Author,) pri s. fid 
QACRED ALLEGORIES. 
h CONTENTS : The Shadow of the Cross—The Distant 
liiiis—The Old Man’s Home—and the Kir 
by the Rev. Wittt1am Apams, A.M, lat 
ton Col e, Oxford 
RivincTons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Plac« 

Of whom may t had, by the same Author, 
THE WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WEEK; in a 
! - : 


Series of Lectures rd Edith 








MANUAL 


OR THE NATURAL HISTORY 


CONTAINING A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THI 
RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAI 





RATE SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE 


By JAMES NIcoL, F.R.S.©. F.G.S. Assistant 


* A copious and able compilation ; not or 
date, but aiming at elevating the mind of 
sing ular questions that geology embraces.” 











— Specta : 
“ There is a completeness about this Ma nual of Minerak 
Particular attention has been paid to t) 


branch of science. 
and the anylyses given are more extensive, and selecte 
mineralogy in the English language Athene 

ADAM and CHARLES Buiack, E Jinburgh ; 





lay, in post 8vo 


OF MINERALOGY; 


OF THE 





( 


MINERAL KINGDOM: 
SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPA- 
ANALYSES 
Secretary to the Geological Society 


c<nowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the latest 


ecting the science of mineralogy with geology and the 








“zy which must recommend it to every one pursuing this 
ve crystallographic and chemical characters of each mineral 
with more care, than those to be found in any work on 


LonGMAN, Baown, Green, and Loryemans, Lon 





In a handsome volt 





NEW 


l6s. ene 


EDITION OF 





ly half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves 


BLACK’'S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED 

The Work is in every respect accommodated 

on the ground of accuracy, beauty of executi 
work of its class. 


THROUGHOL 





WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS 


the present advanced state of Geographical knowledge, and whether 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with any other 





The General Index, an addition without which no Atlas can be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 57,000 
Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the Number of the Map in which they will be found 
* Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldy; it has all that any one can require for 


general use, and all that can be introduced without making it too bulky or too expensive, and s 
principal intention.'’—Church of England Quarterly Review. 








Dedicated, by a to Dr. Abercrombie. 


In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 14s. the 


A DICTIONARY OF MEDIC 


hth 9 mn, 7 Corrected, and Improved, 


ISE. 





Containing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, with Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 


tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 


the Diseases of Women and Children. 


By ALEXANDER 


Macav.ay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physician-Accoucheur to the New 


Town Dispensary. 


“ Just such a work as every head of a family ought to have on his book-shelf.”"— Brighton Herald. 


“If sterling merit be the passport to success, this work will obtain the most extensive cel 
in a popular system of medicine.”—ZEdinburgh Medical and 


“Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished 
Surgical Journal. 
“We have seen nothing of the 


kind better adapted for consultation.” 
“ Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that has yet been offered to the pub! 
Apam and Caakces Biack, Edinburgh ; 


ebrity.”” —Bath Herald 





—Literary Gaz zette 
ic.” —Caled 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 








In 2 thick vols. medium 8vo. price 3/. beautifully printed and illustrated, 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By Joun Kitro, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,’ 


Assisted by numerous able Scholars and Divines, British, 


Continental, and American, = se Initials 


re affixed to 


their respective contributions. 


On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished coUperation ; 


nor has 


any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount of valuable 
@iginal matter, or forming so able a digest of information from every source, illustrating the Sacred Writings 
Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, representing Landscapes, 


Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of 


Manners and Customs, and whatever can be more clearly 


displayed by pictorial than by written description, or by which the written text may be in any degree elucidated. 


“We have no publication at all to be compared with it. 


"—North British Review. 


“ It is not too much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and 
that it leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the Criticism, Interpretation, History, 


Geography, Archeology, and Fhysical Science of the Bible.” 





Scriptures 





Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the 


Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. enth (10 of which will complete the Work,) 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE LARGER WORK. 
By Joun Kitto, D.D. F.S.A. 


*,* This Abridgment is studiously accommodated to the wants of the great body of the religious publ 


, consoli- 


tar ing, in a form at once attractive and instructive, such of the materials of the original work as will be most inte 





ing to the general reader. 


r As a Manual for Parents, for Sunday School Teachers, for 
engaged either statedly or occasionally in the important business of Biblical Education, and who may still be un- 
provided with the original work, this Abridgment is confidently recommended, the Publishers being persuaded that 


r Missionaries, or for any one 


it possesses the same superiority over Popular Cyclopedias of its class as the original work confessedly does over 


those which aim at a higher erudition. 


Apa and Cuanues Brace, Edinburgh ; 


and Lowemay and Co. London. 








Now ready, pric 
‘IR WILLIAM MOLES SWOR TH'S, Bart 
h M.?. SPEECH in the House of Commons, on Taes- 
day, 26th June 1849, for a ROYAL COMMISSION te 
INQUIRE into the ADMINISTRATION of the COLO- 
NIES James Ripeway, Piccadilly 


Also, 
SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH’S SPEECH on 
COLONIAL EXPENDITURE, July 1848. Price Is 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S NEW WORK 


AUSTRIA AND SU ROARY 
udy, price as. ( 


Now rea 
NARRATIVE of EVE NTS | in VIE NNA 








i from Latour to Windischgratz, (Se; ber to No- 
vember 1848 By BERTHOLD AUERBACH ansilated 
by iN EpwarD TAYLOR W al luction 
K a Review of the Causes which l t 
tion, and an Appendix, containing part ar 
the Hungarians.--Davip Doeve, Fleet Street 





In royal post 8vo. elegantly bound | ] th, price 15¢. 
y AYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
d and Other Poer s. By WitttaM E. Aytoun, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh 
Quar y R , June 1849 
Professor Aytoun’s * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers 





a volume of verse which shows that Scotland has yet 
a poet. Full of the true fire, it now stirs 1 swells like 
a trumpet not now sinks in cack ssad and wild as 
the wail of a Highland dirge 

Time , May 31, 1849 

* Such lines fix themselves in the memory as the first- 
loved melodies of childhood We have read them with 
great enjoyment, and now heartily thar the author for 
his delightful volume: the prose notes and illustrations 
of which are as interesting as the verse is admirable 
WILttaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London 
New and Revised Edition, price 2s.; or by post for 2s. 6¢ 

LIFE; or How to 


fTPHE SCIENCE Ol 

Live and What to Live for: with ample rules for 
ether with in- 
vity, and that 





diet, re nen, and self-management, 
th 


structions for securing perfect healt 











sterling state of happiness « atts e through the 
idicious observance f a well-regulated course of life 
Ry a Paysrctan 
The work before us is one of those emanations of the 
press to which mankind owes some of its most important 
iformation on first principles, and which will prove a 
boon to the human rac On the subjects of diet and the 
regulation of the passions, the advice throughout is most 
valuable, and we have no hesitation affirming that 
were the precepts of this little duodecimo put into uni- 
versal practice, the province an and of the 
priest would be considerat while long life 
uld not only be insured, but a health and 
the most perfect happiness 
London: Published by Kent and Ricaagps, 52, Pater 


noster Row ; and may be had of Many, 39, Cornhill ; and 


Hannay, 63, Oxford Strect 
Publishing in -woneng eh Parts, price 2s. 6d. in medium 4to 
containing Four large Engravin Steel, and one or 
more Wood-cuts 
+ toe BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND 
By R. W. Briiies and W. Bury, Architects 
From the Quarterly Revie June 1849 
The ‘ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities’ of Mr 
Bi' lings is the first work which, either in point of extent 
or of style, has any claim to be regarded as a collection 
worthy of the remains yet spared to Scotland. It under- 
takes to give at least one view of every ancient edifice 
worthy of notice, while the m remarkable are to be 
presented in the detail of two or more engravings. Sc 
far as the publication has proc and it has now been 
in progress for more than two ye it is worthy of all 
praise. The plates are large enough to a t of the dis- 
tinct delineation of minute peculiarities r. Billings 
is a masterly draughtsman, well skilled in the history 
and characteristics of architectural style, bearing an ex- 
cellent eye for perspective, and uniting scrupulous fidelity 
to good taste and a knowledge of effect. His engravers 
do him justice; and altogether nothing can be more 
satisfactory than his representations 

“* We return to Mr. Billings’s work, to add an expres- 
sion of hope that it will receive that liberal patronage t 
which its merit gives it so just claim 

rhe Fiast Votume, comprising Parts I. to XV. is 
published, containing Sixty Engravings on Steel, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Price, in medium 4to. 2/.; in 
imperial 4to. 31. 4s.; India proofs, 41. l4s 

The Seconp Votume, comprising Parts X VI. to XXX 
uniform in size and price with the above, will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of August. 

The work will be completed in Sixty Parts. Four 
large Plates in each Part, by J. H. Le Keux, and other 
Artists celebrated for the accuracy and beauty of their 
Architectural Engravings, illustrate the more important 
subjects; and nearly One Hundred Engravings on Wood 
have been devoted to the minor Antiquities. The Plates 
are accompanied by a Letterpress Description ; in which 
the History and Traditions of each edifice is briefly given, 
and reference made to such passages in our Historians 
and Novelists as relate to them 

WILt1aM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London 


EFUL SCHOOL ES. 




















ATLASES. 
The attention of Teachers is especially called to 
the following Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of 
detail, correctness, and neatness of execution, to surpass, 
while in prices they are much below, any similar pub- 
lications.—The whole of the Maps have been carefally 
revised and corrected to the present time, by A. PeTm- 
MANN, Esq. F.R.G.S 
Price 12s. coloured, half-bound, roan, 
OWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 36 Maps, and a co- 
pious Consulting Index 
Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound, roan, 
OWER’S MINOR ATLAS; containing 2 
Maps. Selected as giving the best general View 
of the Universe. With an extensive Index 
Price 5s. coloured, and half-bound, roan; and 4s 
plain, and half-bound 
OWER’S SHORT ATLAS; containing a 
Series of Maps calculated for the use of Younger 
Pupils, with a Consulting Index 
London : Wa. S. Ong and Co. Amen Corner, and 
147, Strand 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[July 1 4, 1849, 








In a few days will be published, in feap. 8vo. 
SHORT INQUIRY into the HISTORY of 
AGRICULTURE, in Ancient, Medieval, and Mo- 
dern Times. By Cuanpos WREN Hoskyns, Esq. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, Il, Bouverie Street. 
= MRS. R. DERING’S POEMS. 

This day, in 8vo. elegantly bound, price 12s. 
UMBLE SORROWS, ARNO and FRAN- 
CISCA, and other Poems. By Mrs. Ropert DERING. 
London : 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price Is. 6d. 
IBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY ; 
the Triumph of Truth; and other Poems. 
By Fritz and LIoLerr. 
SHERWoOop and Co. Paternoster Kow ; and OLLIViIER, 
Pall Mall. 


GROOMBPIDGE and Sons, Publishers 


NOTICE. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
N E W 7 ©& & & 


By the Author of “ Mildred Vernon.” 
*,* Orders should be forwarded to the Booksellers im- 





mediately to secure the early delivery of this new work. | 


RicnHagD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


~ A Fourth Edition, price 1s. ; or ls. 4d. by Post, 
I IGH FARMING UNDER LIBERAL 
COVENANTS, the best substitute for Protection. 
By James Cairp, Farmer, Baldoon. 
“ His facts are invaluable.”—Journal of Agriculture. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


HIGHLAND DESTITUTION. 
This day is published, price 6d. 
ECOND REPORT of the EDINBURGH 
\) SECTION of the CENTRAL BOARD for the 
RELIEF of DESTITUTION in the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, for 1849. Containing Docu- 
ments illustrative of the Relief Operations. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On the 16th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 24s, the Fifth Edition, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Monteagle. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANKING. 
By J. W. Gripart, F.R.S. General Manager of the 
London and Westminster Bank. 
LONGMAN and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 
aks ext week, post 8v 
OCKS AND RIVERS, OR HIGHLAND 
») WANDERINGS; containing Angling, Trolling, 
Eagle Shooting, Wild Goat Stalking, Natural History, 


&c. By Joun Corqunoun, Esq. Author of the “* Moor 
and the Loch.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
IN THE 


SUPPLY OF BOOKS FOR READING 
COUNTRY. 

Now ready, to be ‘obtained at all Booksellers, 

\ R. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW AND 

INTERESTING WORKS in all Classes of Lite- 

rature, PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT 

SEASON. 


50, Albemarle Street, London, July 1849. 


as by Royal Authority, to her Majesty the Queen. 
‘his day, 1 vol. royal Svo. price 27. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 

all LIVING NAVAL OFFICERS, from the rank 

of Admiral of the Fleet to that of Lieutenant, inclusive ; 

with Authentic Details of their Services and Family. 

By W. R. O'Byrne, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


10s. 6d. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 
7. PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this 
World to that Which is toCome. By Joun Bunyan. 
Printed uniformly with the Library Editions of 
“ George Herbert’s Works,” and “Taylor's Holy Living 
and Dying.” 
WILLIAM Pickertne, 177, Piccadilly. 
TAYLOR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Just ready, in three vols. feap. 8vo. 13s. 6d 
HE GREAT EXAMPLAR OF SANCTITY 
and HOLY LIFE, according to the Christian In- 
stitution, described in the Life and Death of the Ever 
Blessed JESUS, CHRIST, the Saviour of the World. By 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, —— 


Just ready, fcap. 8vo. Is. 
FEW WORDS of FAMIL ¥ INSTRUC- 
TION, introductory to “ Prayers for a Christian 
Household.” By the Rev. Tuomas Bowpier, M.A. 
Also, recently, by the same Author, 

PRAYERS fora CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD: chiefly 
taken from the Scriptures, from the Ancient Liturgies, 
and the Book of Common Prayer. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


tb Ped Just published, price Is. 6d. 
FEW REMARKS upon the CONSTRUC- 
TION and PRINCIPLES of ACTION of the ANE- 
ROID BAROMETER; a newly-invented instrument. 
With Observations upon and Use of the Barometer, De- 
fence of the Torricellian Tube, &c. By Cnaries Frop- 
8HAM, Chronometer-maker, ARNOLD’s, 84, Strand, corner 

of Cecil Street. 
POEMS BY JOHN EDMUND READE. 
post 8vo. price 5s 

EV ELATIONS ol rod BE; and other Poems. 


CATILINE; an Ristorinal Tragedy. 

A RECORD OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

THE DELUGE; a Dramatic Poem. 

THE DRAMA OF A LIFE, 

ITALY. Second and Revised Edition 

POEMS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. Second 
Edition.— London: Joun W. Panker, West Strand. 


Just , in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ALOOLAH; or Journeyings to the Djébel 
Kumri; an Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 
Edited by W. 8. Mayo, M.D. 
“ We have paid a tribute to the powers of the Author 








of * Kaloolah’ we can rarely pay to works of its cha- 
racter and ie—we have read through its more 
= five hundred pages without omission, and with deep 


and engrossing interest. We have met with no modern 
work that has so entranced us.”—Com. Advertiser. 
Davip Boovus, Fleet Street. 


| SKETCHES in NEW ZEALAND, with PEN and PE 





NEW WORKS. 


Sust published. 
I. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No 
CLXXXI. 8vo. 6s. (On Thursday last. 


The Rev. W. J. WOODCOCK’S SSCRIP- 
TURE LANDS; ora Visit to the Scenes of the Bible. 
With 4 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


int. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. New Edition, revised ; with Notes and Maps. 
Vol. V. 8vo. 12s. 


IV. 














es 


T > “4 “4 Ma 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIx 
is Published This Day. ‘ 

CONTENTs : 
1. Herschel’s Astronomical Observations 


hel’s Astro at the Cap 
2. Beattie’s Life of Thomas Campbell, _— 


one w 


on 


Peese 


. Chess. 

. Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals. 

. Law of Marriage—Mr. Wortley’s Bill. 

. Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States, 
Austria and Central Ltaly. 

. Democracy. 

Joun Mueray, Albemarle Street. 
_ ‘BURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXL 
was published on THU RSD. AY LAS 
CONTENTs : 

. Transportation as it now is. 

- Shaksperian Critics, English and Foreign. 
De Tocqueville’s Louis XV. 

. Dennis’s Etruria. 
Free Trade. 
Corpus Ignatianum—the Syrian MSS. 

. Sir E. Bulwe r Lytton’s King Arthur. 
Tyndale’s Sardinia—The House of Say y. 

9. Austria and Hungary. 
10. Macaulay's History of England. 


iy ES Ems! 


ENGLAND in the DAYS of WICK- |! pondon: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brace, 
LIF. By the Rev. H. S. M. Hupent, M.A. Vicar of THE NEW NOVELS 
Croxton. 12mo. 5s. Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
v. © bas KING AND THE COUNTEss. 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STE- | in 3 -—. post Syo. 
PHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- | — . - ’ : ‘ 
PHY. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. | gt ISH HOME S AND pennant 
| §) WANDERINGS. A Lady Lister Kaye. 2 yols 
vi. | 
ATI ne > , TPVHE FI RTUNES OF wW 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of |] ME FORTUNES OF WOMAE. 
ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES II. 5th Henny Connurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 32s. | - —~ - . ‘ 
\) R. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR 
vit. | J TRAVELLERS ABROAD AND READERS 


Mr. CHARLES MAITLAND On the 
APOSTLES’ SCHOOL of PROPHETIC INTERPRE- 
TATION. 8vo. 12s. 

vill. 
TYRONE POWER’S 


7s s 
N- 


Mr. 


CIL. Post 8vo. Illustrations, 12s. 


Ix. 


SIDNEY HALL’S 
New Edition (1849). 53 Coloured Maps, w 
Colombier 4to. 5/. 5s. half-bound, 


; LIBRARY ATLAS. 


with Index. 


x. 


POETRY for SCHOOLS. 


an Introduction to the Study of the great Classic Poets of 
England. Selected by the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A, 12mo. 


Nearly ready. 
xi. 


FIRST BOOK of POETRY for the 
JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS. Selected by the 
Rev. F. C. Coox, M.A. 

xt. 
PROSE for SCHOOLS: consisting of 


Extracts from the great Classical Writers of English 


Prose. Selected by the Rev. F. C. Coos, M.A. 12mo. 
xut. 
BARON HUMBOLDT’S NEW 
WORK—ASPECTS of ATURE in DIFFERENT 


LANDS and DIFFERENT CLIMATES. 
Mrs. SABINE. i6mo. 

*,* Messrs. Longman and Co. and Mr. Murray have 
made arrangements with Baron Cotta to publish Mrs. 
Sabine’s authorized translation before the original work 
appears in Germany. 


Translated by 


xIv. 


The HANDBOOK 
LITERATURE ; 


Families. By Mrs. Foster. Fecap. 8vo. 


x’. 


SACRED ANNALS. By GrorGE 
SMITH, F.S.A. Vol. II. comprising the History and 
Religion of the Jewish People. Crown 8vo. 


XVI. 


The MODERATE MONARCHY. 
From the German of Hatter, by Francis STErnirz, 
Author of “ The Ship.” With 2 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bound. (Next Week. 

xvII. 


Mr.C. D. YONGE’S NEW ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good Authority. Small 4to. 

[Jn August. 


XVIII. 
The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S COPIOUS 
and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, chiefly 


from the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Freunp. 
Small 4to. (in July. 


xIx. 


INDEX to the EDINBURGH RE- 
VIEW, Vols. LI. to LXXX. 





London: LoncmMaN, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lonomans. 


| AT 


Intended as | 


of EUROPEAN | 


for the Use of Schools and Private | 





HOME. 

1. HANDBOOK 
VERSATIONS IN 
AND ITALIAN. 

2. NORTH GERMANY, HOLLAND, 
PRUSSIA, AND THE RHINE. 
ready.) 

3. SOUTHT GERMANY, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, 
SALZBURG, STYRIA, AUSTRIAN AND BAVARIAN 
ALPS, AND THE DANUBE, 10s, 

4. PAINTING—THE GERMAN, 
DUTCH SCHOOLS 

5. SWITZERLAND, 
PIEDMONT. 10s. 

6. FRANCE, NORMANDY, 
NCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, 
PYRENEES. 12s. 
PAINTING—THE 
SCHOOLS, 12s. 

8. SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, RONDA, GRANADA, 
CATALONIA, GALLICIA, ASTURIA, THE BASQUES, 
ARRAGON, NAVARRE, AND THE PYRENEES. lis. 

9 NORTH ITALY, SARDINIA, GENOA, THE 
RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 12s. 

10. THE EAST, MALTA, THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
GREECE, TUR ae Y, ASIA MINOR, AND CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 15 

ll. EGYPT, THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, 
THE PYRAMIDS, AND THEBES. 15s. 
12. NORTH EUROPE, DENMARK, NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, FINLAND, AND RUSSIA. 2 vols. 12%, 
each. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


M 


THE 


OF TRAVEL- 
ENGLISH, 


5s. 


TALK; OR CON- 
GERMAN, FRENCH, 


BELGIUM, 


(A New Edition {s just 


FLEMISH, AND 


2s. 
THE ALPS OF SAVOY, AND 
BRITTANY, THE 
FRE PROVENCE, AND 
THE 

7. FRENCH 


AND SPANISH 


CAIRO, 


New Burlington Street, July 14, 1349, 
BENTHL E 

WILL PUBLISH 

DURING THE PRESENT 

FOL atime NEW 


MONTH 
WORKS. 
LIEUT. THE HON. FREDERICK WALPOLE, RN. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 
r IVE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC, 
By Lieut. the Hon. FREDERICK WALPOLE, R.N 
ul. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. li. Is. 
WEN GLENDOWER; or the Prince in 


Wales. By Miss andr. Now ready. 


ul 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 
pesos of the HOUSE OF ORLEANS; 

Including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most 
distinguished Characters of France during the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 

By Dr. W. Cooke TAYLor, 
Author of ** Romantic Biography of the Age of 
Elizz ms “ ” &e. 


FOR TRAVELLERS BY STEAM-BOAT OR 
RAILROAD. 
Just ready, in 8vo. beautifully Embellished, 
AYSIDE PICTURES THROUGH 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. 
By Ropert Bett, Esq. 
Author of “ The Life of Canning,” 
Russia,” &c. 
v. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
\ om EMIGRANT CHURCHMAN 
Cc a A in 1848, 


* History of 


IN 


SERVICE in NEW ZEALAND, during the 
late Disturbances in that Colony. 
By Lieut. H. < _ K1LLor, R.N. 


ge ISCENCES. ‘of T W ELVE MONTHS’ 


In 1 vol. with Mustrations, 7 
HE BURGER AND BRIGHTON 
LEONORE ; or Bomance rersus Railway. De- 
dicated, by;permission, to all Desperate Daughters. 
By J. WakRE TYNDALE, Esq 
RicHaRD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary a her Majesty. 





London: Printed by Jusern Ciarton, of 320, ‘Strand, in n the 

County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rossat 
Pacuse and Josers Crarrox, No. 10, Crane Court. in te 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of Looaet 
and Published by the aforesaid Josten Craton, at 9, W 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, strand, in the 
County of Middiesex.—Sarvunvar, Lith Jour 1948. 
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